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“lL have never tasted Cocoa that I like so well.” ° 
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Quality Upon its quality Dewar’s Whisky 50 
secured—the approval of the public more 

score years ago. To-day that same: feature is directly responsible 
a popularity unrivalled by any other whisky in the world, Upon 
same quality YOUR patronage is now mvirt 
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Age Upon its age depends the blandness and refinement of 
flavour characteristic of Dewar's, ‘and of Dewar’s alone, The 
maturity of “White Label **-is produced by the natural process of age 
development. Not only age, . but the chatm, quality, and flavour, 
acknowledged by all competent, judges, justify you in selecting 
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WUGE SUGGESS OF LIMERICK CONTESTS 


Cash for Amateur Poets. 


THE GREATEST CRAZE OF MODERN TIMES. 


Tas Limerick competitions which are now running in 
Pearson's Weekly have met with enormous success. 
Everyone is discussing Limericks, and spending all 
their spare time in devising suitable lines to fit the 
anfinished verses which appear in this paper. And no 
wonder. For the awards to be obtained by those who 
are successful are attractive enough to justify any 
amount of thought and patience. Of the amusements 
that have ever gripped the country the present Limerick 
competition now running in Pearson's must certainly be 


Im. 

In the first competition, the result of which appeared 
last week, each of the ten winners received the substantial 
sum of £19 6s. $a. This is, you will admit, excellent 
vemuneration for 60 modest a task as writing one line of 
nine syllables. 

‘At the moment of going to press the second competition 
has closed. In this contest competitors were given ten 
dsys in which to send in their replies, with the result 
that, owing to the enormous amount of work connected 
with arriving at the result, it is impossible to announce 
the winners until next week. Next Friday's paper, 
therefore, will contain the result of the second, and, we 
hope, of the third competition, which was open only one 
week. After that the resulte will appear week by week. 


the competitions. Some warm-hearted readers would 
placed to t 
es however, we do not think practicable. You 
will find farther reference to the matter on the last page 
of this number. 

Another idea is to allow the competitions to remain 
open sufficiently yo enable foreign and Colonial 
readers to enter. This suggestion is made by readers 
living in the Motherland on behalf of relatives across 
the seas. Here, again, we that the idea doen not 
commend itself to us. To do this would be to rob the 
contesta of all interest, for it would delay the results for 
three months or more. 


y' 
Engelhardt, who lived a solitary life on the same 
island until about eighteen months ago, when he 


in god minutest detail, living on fruit alone, drink- 
ing only 
of any kind whatever, both by night and by day. 


Lady Robinson Crusces of her type are luckily 
rare, but there have been several instances of women 
living alone on desert islands, though not of their 
or ibe in April h trad: 

or i ce, pril, 1905, the Britis! ing 
schooner Cyprus rescued from a tiny coral atoll in the 
Indian Ocean a French girl named Liela Ponquet. 
She proved to be the only survivor of the barquentine 
Lily, on which she had been a passenger, and 
n months. 


her rescuers, almost entirely on the rabbits with which 
the island was overrun. 
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Morner: “Your schoolmaster can’t be such a mea 
Ree as you make out. I notice his son has all the 
Owe | possibly want.” 
tha 6 a, eae what his father takes away from 
ti 
«. BEFORE we were married,” & lady complained, 
ou always engaged a cab when you took me any- 
re. Now you think the ’bus or tramcar is good 
now h for Leet 
_ “No, my darling. Y don’t think the ‘bus or car 
ig good enough for you. It’s because I’m so proud of 
pal be ag cab would be seen by nobody, while 
the bigger ane hs dees mer people by taking you in 


No, 884. a 


This week the Limerick deals with the adventures of 
a young lady of Manchester who makes a short stay in 
verpool. The last word of the line you are asked 
to com must be a word to rhyme with “made” 


and “stayed.” Surely this is not a difficult task. Cee 
what you can do. We wish you success. 


This is the charming young Manchester maid start'ng off on 
her jauat to Liverpool. e wonder what ‘‘she thought of 
. that prosperous port. 


MANCHESTER'S STATUE OF . 
CROMWE 


LL. 

A stony is told of the Cromwell monument in Man- 
chester. The statue to the Protector, which is near 
the Exchange Station in that city, was erected, not 
by public subscription, but by a lady in memory of 
her husband, and therefore Cromwell ‘is not so great 
a hero of the Manchestrians as might be supposed. 

Lancashire possesses two other statuary curiosities. 

The local sculptor responsible for the figure of Sir 
Robert Peel at Preston is supposed to have been 
undecided whether to drape the statesman after the 
conventionally antique manner, or to encase the legs 
in trousers. However this may be, the lower part of 
the statue is decidedly comic. The clothing clings to 
a in a way which suggests an involuntary hip- 
bath. 

» In the park at Oldham is a statue of a man wearing 
a top hat—and a wonderful top hat it is, the fashion 
of half a century ago. original was one J 
Ler oe bellman, oo eri was per- 

ta in this wa; ic subscription. 
PeFor an example of indicrous blundering an effigy 
in Hereford Cathedral cannot. be beaten. There you 
are shown the figure of a =— with a garter on both 
! The left leg happened ; 

sculptor who restored it copied the right one, even 
to the garter. 

Cassy: “I ‘ad a beard like yours once, but when 
I found what it made me look like I got it cut off.” — 

Bussy: “An’ I ’ad a face like yours once, an 
when i found I couldn’t get it cut off I grew a 


” 


Houssanp: “I wonder what sort of people our new 
neighbours are? I saw they moved in this morning.” 
ife: “Well, they are — very Reg provider with 
thi: any way. e ven’t a lawn-mower, 
or cashing vikings or a hose for cleaning the 
windows, or & step-ladder, or—” a 
Husband: “How on earth did you find out that? 
Wife: “Oh, I asked them for s loan of these 


fo 
“VzRnon told me this morning,” related the lady 
with the cold, blue éye, “that he passed the tree 
where two years he carved your initials and his 
own, and encircled them with a heart. Hoe says he 
felt so glad he almost danced for joy!” 

“Ah,” eaid the tall brunette anxiously, “then he 
must still love me, after all! Did he tell you why 
he felt so happy?” 

“Yes, dear; said some men were cutting the 
tree down!” 


WEEK ENDING JUNE 27, 1907. 


your ability, When you have done thie, fill 


THIS WEEK'S CONTEST. 


First of all, what te a limerick? It is a verse built 
on lines similar to the following : 
There was a young fellow of Burleigh, 
Whose hair was short, crisp, aad curly, 
~But the side of his face 
Had got out of place, 
And made him look awfully surly. 

Below you will find the first four lines of this week's 
limerick. We leave you to fill ia the last line to the best of 
ia your aame 
and address in the space provided, cut out the announces 
ment, attach to it a order for sixpeace, aad place 


the cost at 6d. a coupon. All attempts must be forw 
on the printed eatry forms or they will be disqualified. 
received, less £50, will be 


awarde sums of ZI ¢: ‘as consolation prizes. 
The method of deciding the contest is a aovel one. 
The ten wiepiag attempts will be selected by 
Mr. HESKETH PRICHARD, 

the well-known author aad cricketer, whose judgmeat 
and ability make him an ideal adjudicator. 

The Editor will aceept a0 responsibility in regard te 
the loss or destruction of any attempt submitted. 


There was a young Manchester maid, 
Who for three days in Liverpool stayed. 
When asked what she thought 

Of that prosperous port, 


ais shes to abide by published decision and to accept 
as final, and [enter only on this understanding. 
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BOILING POISONERS TO DEATH. 

Our forefathers deemed hanging altogether too good 
for people who went about deliberately poisoning 
other people. They substituted for that punishment 
boiling to death, the first to suffer this penalty being 
also the first-known English professional Become 
one Richard Rosse, cook to the Bishop of hester 
in the reign of Henry Vil. 

In medieval times, on‘ the continent of Europe, 
poisoners, when detected, were usually broken alive 
upon the wheel, after having first been given a taste 
of the rack while in prison awaiting execution, as & 
sort of gentle reminder of what they had presently 


got to go through. 
For reholesale poisoners, however, and copactalls 
wholesale poisoners of little children, even this dread- 
ful death was not deemed sufficiently painful, and 
new and ial modes of punishment were inven 
Thus, Louise Mabre, a Parisian baby-farmer, who in 
1763 was proved to have done to death no fewer than 
sixty-two infants by administering to them carefully 
uated doses of white arsenic mingled with pow- 
ered glass, was sentenced to be shut up in an iron 
cage with sixteen wild cats, and suspended over a 
slow fire. 

This was done, with the result that when the cats 
became infuriated with heat and pain they turned 
their rage upon her; “and after t irty-five minutes 
of the most horrible sufferings put an end to her 
existence, the whole of the cats dying at the same 
time or within a few minutes after.” ° 

This sounds sufficiently shocking to our ears. Never- 
theless it was, at all events, an attempt to make the 
punishment fit the crime; and in this connection it 
is worthy of note that Mr. Plowden, one of the 
kindest-hearted men alive, has publicly advocated 
the flogging in prison of professional poisoners prior 
to hanging them. ~ 
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yaya: “and what is your new little brother's 
name?” 

Tommy: “They haven't found out yet.” 


a 


He was a smart junior, with a rising re utation 
for genius in the art of cross-examination. Said he 
to the witness, a garrulous, but alert, old lady : 

“How much money had you in your pocket when 
you say it was picked?” 

“Four shillings, two sixpences, and a sovereign in 
gold,” came the reply trippingly on the tongue. 

“Did you ever see a sovereign in anything but 
gold?” was the next question, cynically put. 

“Yes; I once saw King Edward in a carriage.” 
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‘ 902 COMPLETE SHORT STORY. Jame Brome 


how an artist made a girl's 
acquaintance in an unconventional way, 
#3 8 


By E. NEWTON BUNGEY. 


Telling 


the words West de gr cowheel. . 
‘I really fail to compre! the object of this vic.” 
aaid in dignified tones. “I thought ea 
“I have called to yeay "the aballie een es 
ou t me.” 
id i i idle cen, “Hac A 


I did not lend you a shilling this morning,” she <;:.), 
. est of my belief 1 ive 
never set eyes on you before to-night.” 
Al she di ag § 
believe that she had no to ever set eyes on me 3-52, 
re, and I gazed at her with ti:ied 


ie awfully good of you to take pity on an absolute stranger 


in way. 
“Well, you're not a .” she murmured, with 
agement Galle, “Wty pencpen tesdvene 

Oh, this was exquisite! My heart bounded at @ furious 
pace. But I recovered sufficiently to persevere with my 


8c . 

“I mast reps: this shilling as quickly as possible,” I 
said. o Peckaps vou wilt give me sc vard, and then I can 
send the money on to you! 
om eee at reais Shot eet eee 
“But I must,” I said. “I really could not dream of 
borrowing the money unless—er—we had ‘been introduced, 
you know. And -we can’t be that,” I went on hurriedly, 

unless we know each other's names. If you give me 
your card it will solve the whole difficulty and save me an 
a . vat 

t my remark about borrowing was awfully good. 
It a to give me each a splendid alo of Senate and 
general morality. : 

“Oh, well, if it means so much to you,” she replied, 
with a smile, “here you are.” 


Tus is s ridiculous story—e highly ridiculoes, sory. 
But the fact remains that if I not been ridicoleus 
myself this ridiculous story would never have been written. 

e the Irishman, I felt I must say s few words before 
beginning to speak—or, rather, to write—in order to 
prepare unsuspecting readers for the absurdity of the 
following. 
” e 


a I opened the front door she came out of the rim 
after me. 

“1 hope you have not left the—er—tripe and cowhc¢! as 

.well,” she. remarked. 
But I turned disdainfully and stalked out into the rad. 
Bah! What a fool I was! Heretofore I had kept «ar 
of the eo-called weaker sex. What an unhappy affair ny 
first attempt had been! In a second I was transfor: 
into a woman-hater—a bitter misogynist. I would never 
trust a woman again. I would examine my landlady's 
peoeemes oreey I would only vote for Parliamentary 
candidates who were opposed to woman franchise. 

I tried to f my bees. by plunging headlong into 
gaiety Accordingly I tw into the Parish Hall, where 
the Sunday-school concert was going on. I gazed pityin.ly 
at young men who were whispering blissfully into the 
ears of young ladies. They would all have a rude 


es econ. 

I caught a later train next morning, and did not see 
Mrs. Gray, but on the following day when the train 
reached her station she into my compartnent. The 
seat next me was the only one vacant, and with a little 
smiling nod Mrs. Gray sat beside me. I raised my hat—I 
had to be polite—but at once I became deeply immersed 


in my paper. 
“Are you ao fond of Cadbury's cocoa?” came a voice in 


my_ear. : 
Then I saw that I was inig hard at a full-page 
advertisement of Cadbury's products, and I blushed 


. e ® 
I used to seq her on two or three occasions during each 
week, always by the ten o'clock train. Week after week 
went by in this manner, until I began to look out for her 
every motning. Presently I reached the stage of feeling 
resentful on mornings timt 1 missed seeing her. 

. She was an awfully pretty girl; each time I eaw her 
she seemed prettier than before. Often when I glanced at 
her I met her gaze and saw a light of recognition in her 
eyes. ee 

ow I used to cast about for some means of obtaining 
an ‘introduction! I thought of all the various methcds, 
such as picking up a handkerchief, a book, an umbrella— 
but she never gave me such an unity. I "oak 
grow desperate. All sorts of wild schemes ran h 
my bead, only to be rejected in a more sane moment. 

ut one morning t guits got out of control. I stood 
waiting for a "bus. just outside the terminus, when she 
came across the amd also stood lagen a few yards 

y 


I made some exclamation. I admit that it was not: 
a brilliant remark, but it was all I could think of at 
the moment. Then I recovered myself and handed Mrs. 
or my own card. 

“Frank Neville Gordon,” she said, in surprise. “ Are 
you Mr. Gordon the artist?” 

“TI am,” I replied. 

: “Um!” That was all she said, and it atruck me as 
being particularly weak for such a talented lady. Indeed, 
it was nothing like so original as my own remark. 

T glanced up and caught her gazing shrewdly at me; as 
much as to say: “ Are you hoaxing me?” But, as she 


from me. She had a lot of white fluffy stuff round | did not exactly make the remark, I could not, of course, | furiously. 

her neck, and looked so charming and dainty. I glanced ly to it. ; “JT was .” T eaid. 

up at her, and caught i pa at me, In another ust then the "bus pulled-up, and Mrs. Gray alighted, “Of what?” she asked. 

second, though, I was xed with horror. Then I | after pring woe little smiling nod. I aeally “Nations that “Of you,” I said grimly, “and of your extraordinary 

found my tongue and my courage. I walked closer to | but for that prefix “Mrs.” I should have further | treatment of me the night before last.” 

her and raised my hat. . ___ | @ndangered my immortal soul by saying I had business this | “The night before last?” she repeated in surprise. “I 

- “Pardon me,” I said, “but would you mind moving by hae! out with her. . . did not see you then.” ; 

away from that shop behind you!” d in the ‘crowd, and with her went the “What!” I gasped. “Why, I called at your house and 
She glanced at me in , and then tilted her head me a a year. My fairy castle had collapsed. My | saw you.” ; 

with » gesture of dignified eantempt, her bei ed | longing hopes were shattered. How I envied Mr. She shook her head. “No, I did not see you in the 

away. from me. - But I-was not dismayed. ‘Under ‘| Courtney y! I must certainly travel by a different | evening,” she repeated. ; 

circumatances I think I should: have taken’ to my heels. | train in future to avoid seeing her. I took from my case the card she had given me, and 

But I felt a sort of silly courage, and continved my task. : . 


handed it to her. : 

“Ye that your address?” I asked. 

“ Yes,” she replied. ce . : 

bs do you insist that you did not see me when I 
called the night before last?” I went on. 

I am sure of it,” ehe replied. 


But stay! A eudden idea flashed across me, and in 
ay steers + jet feet, and the conductor 
Salida ame I to off. I could not very well 
e es uctor. He did not look at all 
8 


jympathetic. ; 
Per Mrs. Gray was a low. a 
that lost me greater portion of a twopenny 


“You really must move,” I said. “You can’t help it; 
you must move.” : 

Again she glanced at me, and I saw that her dignity was 
tem wi curiosity. This i red me. 
“If yes fest move,” I said firmly, “you will cause me 


arrested. 
Tr re : 
“Yes,” I replied. “Look at that advertisement above 


ou. 
rr pointed to a large notice directly over her head: 
“Tripe and Cowheel Fresh Daily.” I could not bear to 
see that dainty form under such an abominable eyesore. 
It annoyed me horribly. : 
“You see,” I said in an idiotic manner, “if don’t 
move I ehall have to tear that notice down. nm the 
shopkeeper will call a policeman and give me in charge.” 
¥ think she doubted my sanity, but a smile Irrked in her 
tyes and the corners of her pretty mouth twitched. 
“Oh, I'll move if you wish it,” she said, “but I think 
you are awfully silly.” : 
The latter portion of her remark thay not look well: in 
cold print, but it sounded simply sweet as she said it. 
The ice was broken, anyway,-and an original remark 
flashed across my mind. : 
“ Your ‘bus scems very late this morning,” I said. 
“Yen, it is late. I wish it would be quick,” she replied. 
At that moment the vehicle in question rounded the 
corner and drew up at the kerb. My charming companion 
boarded it, and I followed and seated myself by: her side. 
Are ‘you coming this aig she ured. “I 
thought you always went on a blue ‘bus?” : 
This was decidedly encouraging. ‘She had taken 
sufficient interest in me to observe what ‘bus I generally 
travelled by. ; 
“Business takes me this way,” I replied readily, without 
the slightest regard for the truth. : 
Following this statement neither of us epoke-for several 


to 


1 
I meandered through the day, confounding the slowly- 
moving hands on the clock. But at length evening pac 
= r dinner I essayed the journey to Mrs. Gray’s 


Was i 
Had she a dual existence? I had read of such cascs in 
books. Perhaps she was a sort of feminine Dr. Jekyil 
and Mr. Hyde. She must be. I wondered whether lur 
ee was aware of &. As pobre I had envied him, 
now itied him. ay, I was not going ty give 
cnsther shilling: sii ee 

“I noticed that the tripe and cowheel advertisement 
has been replaced ——_ about pea-soup,” she remarked. 

I gazed at her. ee gebecyy, ba ibe at me? Surely 
that sweet girl could not be wilfully false. No; she must 
be ape of some awfu) calamity. An idea came to me. 
= ?” I asked. 


“Then may I call and you that shilling?” I 
4 peg her. 
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room with me. But in those few seconds I heard a man’s 
voice upstairs, and I felt that my last hope was gone— 


guilty of trying to obtain money under false pretens. 
ro cigs I resol 


I sew her safely into.the omnibus, and went my vay 
wondering wh rovidence. had seen fit to saddle :0 
beauteous a girl with such a grievous calamity. 


, I called ho that night. 
_ At that moment the door opened and Mrs True to my word, I called at her house again 


d e f came | I was shown into the same room whilst the maid went te 
minutes. was worry'ng my brains for some’ into the room, oages Jigen’ beautiful than ever. fetch Mrs. Gray. Presently the latter came in, gazing at 
subject for conversation, and a most brilliant inspira- * ing,” ssid. “Am I to Mr. | me in astonishment. 
un came tome. I slipped my hand into the pocket | Gordon, the artist?” “To what am I indebted for this eecond visit?” she 
wherein I usually carry my money, and then withdrew it, “Why, yes,” I replied in. surprise. “I thought you | asked. : . ” 
a blank look on my face. I tried pocket after.pocket, the reeod j ning who I was.” . “Why, I told you this morning I was going to call,” I 
expression on my face becoming more hopeless every “ This morning ?” she repeated in amazement. “I don't | cried. : 


second. 
“Great Scott!” I said presently. “I have come out 


“This morning!” she repeated, as on fy former visit. 
without a solitary copper on me.” ‘this morning 


“ Why, I did not eee you 
Great 


un i 
ert, 2 ee ee hee 5 @ : 
: heavens! She had changed again. What was I 


artist morning,” I ag W Bynes I told you I was.” 


How provoking!" she replied, trying to look serious. “ But I did not see-you ‘sh y 
1 did bot thing it mecomary'to’ mection thst I iad | “I bog your pends!” I cried, afd she reratien her | “°* Deas you remember travelling up to town with me 
beens —— oe powpa wih mein bot and silver. | remark. aa : this morning!” I asked, advancing towards her. sit 
“T say,” “would you min me—er—say, “« F . - I | = 
@ shilling?” ’ J 7 say weenie On me a mea I said. Sunly yor} With an expression of fear ua her face she re 


towards the door. uae ‘od 
“T have not: been. outside the house to-day,” ebe cried. 

“What do you mean by these visits and your strant? 

remarks about borrowed shillings and tripe and cowhecl ! 


sed Ce Wn eee ree ipe abi cowheel?” she 
nding me. “ Will that be enough?” “ Tripe cowheel ? repeated. “ 
“Yes, thanks very mach,” I said. Then T added: “It | of tripe and cowheel? Whatever do you mean? seer 


. 
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1” che repeated in 


Mr, Gray also a dual existence. 


, At mr O rate, I 
could explain matters to him, and perhaps he coul 


explain 


Mrs. 
rstood. It was myeelf 
Ms ee ree tlie 


this chapeeing girl 
to people who did not exist. I wondered whether my 


no, - ae 
tell me—do I a pear to look and act strangely ! 
BS rank eay you as to-night,” she said. 
“1 thought 80,” 2M peg My worst fears were 
rralised. Twas the victim of some terrible delusion. 


J » : ° 4 
“Dorothy, don’t you think it is ¢ime you e 
matters? "Surely you have punished Mr, on 


iently !” 
gene voice. I glanced =) ae eaw a second 
° 


e me see double. I gasped, and reclined helplessly 
promi the cushions of the Chesterfield I was cara on. 
“Permit me to introduce to you Mrs. Cuthbert Gray, 
the talented authoress, and her unknown sister, 
Craven,” said one of the two figures—the one that I con- 


nected with tripe, cowheel, pea-soup, 


cort. 
[rose to my feet and bowed gravely to the two fi is 
For the life at me I did not know which was flesh and 
blood, or which was the creature of my fancy. 

L saw two hands outstretched, and shook them one after 
the other. I started when I found they were both warm 
and solid. : 

“We are twins, you know,” said Dorothy. 

i “You must forgive us, Mr. Gordon,” said Mrs. Gray. 
d “Tt is all due to this wicked sister of mine. Sho had 
otten mentioned you, and when she told us that you had 
spoken to her, she said she was going to give you & lesson 
for speaking without an introduction. =~ 

“Of course, we are inclined to Bohemianism in both our 
ed professions,” she continued. “ But Dorothy decided that 
| you had been very forward.” . 

By Dansky smile I concluded that she did not now 


@ees1e00—6U“S wet es tT 


s, 


object to m dness, and I soughit comfort in it. 
ry “She me that you would call on each occasion,” Mrs. 
Gray went on, “and she made me promise to treat you as 
“ft I did, which was merely as I should have done 


known nothing of the circumstances. Of course, I knew 
nd you well professionally—indeed, you have illustrated 
| beautifully some of my short stories—and I have often 
wished to become acqpainted with you, thongh I little 
thought of the manner in which we should come to know 
each other——” : 

“Please, Mr. Gordon, are we forgiven?” Dorothy 
broke in. : . 

“Why, of course,” I cried, “if there is an hing to 
forgive. It was all my own fault, but I wanted to know 
you, and I could see no other way.” 

“Tt was all owing to the tripe and cowheel,” Dorothy 
said. “If you had not behaved in such a ridiculously 
original way I should have stood on my dignity and paid 
no heed to you.” . 

Wherefore blessed be tripe and cowheel, was my un- 
spoken comment. 

_ “Now come upstairs,” said Mrs. Gray. “My husband 
ed. is anxious to meet you.” 


in e ° r ° ee 


_I am now at work on the illustrations for my future 
tister-in-law’s latest novel, 


— ee eee 


LEARN TO READ ADVERTISEMENTS. 


iz “Ucn!” ted Mr. Grumbleton, “the Japanese 
apparently have curious ideas of reading and writing. 
ig, This paper says they read from right to left, instead 
of as we do, from left to right; and they also 
vp Eee of down. What a ridiculous idea, to be 
There was silence for a while, and then suddenly 
Grumbleton threw down his paper with « growl. 
4 What's the matter, dear?” asked his wife. 
i Oh, nothing,” said her spouse. “I read a full 
as gar ari of a thrilling narrative before I found 
that right at the bottom it wound up with a patent 


we) medicine advertisement, Pah; Grrh! 

ee H'm! said Mrs. G. slily, “it seems to me, John, 
cht. at there's something to be said for the Japanese 
t to style of reading, after all.” , 
s at ¢ 
she “Don’t | ou remember me? I was in your class 
; at school!” said the enthusiastic girl, meeting an old 
or friend while shopping. 
seit 1 Oh, yes,” sai the haughty one, adjusting her 
1site Orgnette; “but that’s a long time ago; you're in a 
sl different class now.” 

——eP ie 
al Pe eer grag ARTIST : Eo tee x painiod A. 
ure a lion so natura at it had to 

ue placed behind bars?” . 
ied. Enthusiastic Author: “That’s nothing. I wrote a 
ange Novel so full of burning emotion that it had to be 


Printed on asbestos pages for fear of a conflagration.” 


gout, 


(Mr. Hugh F. Luttrell, M.P., is the Liberal member for 
the Tavistock Division, Devonshire, which he represented 
from 1892-1900, and for which, ill-health having led 
him to stand down General Election of 1900, he 
was ‘again returned in 1906. Mr. Luttrell was educated at 
Cheltenham, served in the Rifle Brigade and as A.D.C. 
to two Viceroys of Ireland—Lord Cowper and Lord Spencer 
—and as A.D.C. to General Sir John Adye, Governor of 
Gibraltar. It may be be assumed then, that, as an ez- 
public schoolboy a iruy officer, Mr. Lnttrell is. not. 
opposed to sport in general, and that the abuses to which 
he calls attention do urgently call for investigation and 


suppression.] 


As considerable misconception exists in connection 
with my “ Spurious S, ill,’’ I am glad to have an 
opportunity of explaining to a wide circle of readors 
precisely what the measure is designed te effect. 

It is said, for example, that I and the supporters of 
the Bill—Mr. Shipman, Mr. G@. G. Greenwood, Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald, Mr. Cameron Corbett, and Mr. 
Russell Rea—desire to interfere with sport. This is 
not the case. It is against the spurious forms of sport 
that this Bill is ania 

We do earnestly desire té abolish the cruel and 
hateful practice of ay See carted deer, which has 
been og in captivity for the purpose of being hunted ; 
but we have no desiro to interfere in any way with the 
legitimate sport of hunting the deer in his wild state 
and under fair conditions, which should be the con- 
comitant of genuine sport. 

WHERE THE BILL DOES NOT APPLY. 

The Bill then aims at the abolition of certain 
— kinds of sport, and thus at the protection of 
those animals which, though nominally wild, are, in 
fact, kept in confinement, and released for the imme- 
diate purpose of being hunted, coursed, or shot. 

The Bill does not apply to any form of sport which 
is concerned with wild animals in their natural con- 
dition of freedom, and does not in any way interfere 
with the hunting, coursing, or shooting of such 
animals. 

It is, in fact, nothing more than an extension of 
the Wild Animals in Captivity Protection Act, 1900, 
which passed through both Houses of Parliament un- 
op . Unfortunately, however, this Act was not 
made to apply to the hunting or coursing of any 
animal unless liberated in a mutilated or injured state 
to facilitate its capture or destruction. 

As to the actual provisions of my Bill, I need not 
quote them in full, but it is provided that the penalty 
of not exceeding £20 for each day on which the offence 
is committed—in default of payment, imprisonment 
with or without hard labour not scehelicig threo 
months shall be exacted. 

There is also the important proviso that the Act 
shall not apply to the hunting or coursing or shooting 
of any animal which has been released one month 
before the day when such hunting or coursing or shoot- 
ing takes place. 


RABBIT COURSING OF TO-DAY. 

Now as to the specific spurious sports against which, 
owing to their prevalence, the Bill is especially 
designed. 

The hunting of the carted deer has already been 
mentioned, and the Bill would apply equally to the 
honking of the bagged fox or any other animal of the 
chase. 

Then it would prohibit the shooting of pigeong or 
any other kind of bird from traps, and it would stamp 
out the growing and abominable practice of loosing 
tame pheasants and other hand-reared game shortly 
before a big shoot. 

I havea recent case in my mind where a large number 
of pheasants were put down in certain coverts just 
before a battue, and many of them were killed by 
foxes, for the simple reason that the wretched birds, 
reared in captivity, did not even know how to roost. 

Then the Bill would abolish the cruel and cowardly 

ractice of rabbit coursing, as it would equally pro- 
Bivit the coursing of any animal except in its natural 
state of freedom. 

But staghunting, pigeon shooting, and rabbit cours- 
ing, as they are carried on to-day, are the three revolt- 
ing travesties of sport that we especially desire to re- 
move and blot out. 

Both pigeon shooting and rabbit coursing are in- 
ducive to betting and drinking, and are often arranged 
by the publican for these very purposes. And to the 
cruelty of carted staghunting such revolting acts as 


BE eDTOPPE 


Mr: H. F. LUTTRELL Explains His Bill to Suppress r 
Spurious Sports. 


“have been la brought 
before on ney, b “Mir. 
Greenwood and wy bear 


full ¢estimony. 

This Bill is not a class 
veasure; it is aimed against 
spurious sport, whether it is 
followed by the lord or the 
labourer, the millionaire or 


ae the “ ting” publican, the 
oo. = Master of sd Houma, or 
an: who connives at a 
s ” or shop-assistan€ 
his si ces OF 
8 on the fate of a 

cou rabbit. 


It may be said: Why, if 
. is so much to be said 
in favour of the Bill, does it not pass? and, indeed, it 
is by no means a new measure. 

It was originally introduced many years ago as the 
“Sports Bogslation Bill.” In the 1892 Parliament I 
took the Bill in hand. I changed the name and also 
altdred the provisions. I felt that the title of “Sporte 
Regulation Bill” gave the false impression of our aim- 
ing at the curtailment of legitimate sport. 

n the Parliament of 1895 [ found no opportunity of 
dividing the House on the Bill, and in the 1900 Par- 
liament, az I did not stand at the General Election, 
owing to ill-health, Mr. Corrie Grant took charge of 
the measure, without, however, being able to induce 
the Government to give him facilities for passing it. 

And so this is the third Parliament in which I have 
a a to.make this Bill law. 

ow, in reply to the question why the Bill has so 
far failed, I may say that the opposition to it was 
largely piecemeal. But I think there is no doubt it 
would. pass now if we could have a vote upon it. For 
a private member, however, to get a Bill through he 
must either have facilities from the Government—a 
very rare occurrence—or be successful in the ballot. 

WANTON ACTS OF CRUELTY. ° 

Given a chance, I think the Bill would pass, though 
there might be some to oppose it who fear any inter- 
ference with any form of sport as the thin edge of 
the wedge, forgetting that these degrading forms may 
be regarded as injurious to real sport. 

The Bill, I repeat, aims at nothing but the suppres- 
sion of spurious sport, the beeping of wild animals in 
captivity for the pur of being hunted, shot, or 
coursed under generally grossly unfair conditions, and 
I say that the State should interfere to protect wild 
animals from wanton acts of cruelty. 

These animals are first made to regard man as their 
friend and benefactor. He tends them and feeds them 
on one day, and the following turns them down to be 
tortured, and this under the name of sport. 

Can a civilised country allow such acts to be con- 
tinued P 

They are cruel to the animals and degrading to the 
pursuer. And what is the 


excuse for them? That the 
are imitations of sport. Tmite- a Fol Gr 
tions in which the outlines are - 
blurred and the shadows ——_ 


intensified. 
—_q7cfo—_——_—_— 
THE GOLDEN RULE. 


Two men had been shouting at each other for a 
long time, and the idle spectators at the corner of 
the street thought blows must soon follow. 

Suddenly the two men closed. Instantly their hats 
went off and rolled in the dust. Ono of the men was 
entirely bald, and the other had a thick head of hair. 
The bald man seized the other by the hair, and 


him!” ‘ 
—rio—_ 
“Tg the story you have written an historic novel?” 
“No,” answered the poverty-stricken author. “It’s 
a modern novel now; but I expect it will be historic 
before I get it published.” 


—sto 
“Mrs. Baxerg gave a children’s party for babies 
under two years old.” 
“Was it a success?” 
“Howling.” 


——— >to 
Miss Otpsinve: “I might have been married scores 
of times, but I always refused.” ; 
Mr. Youngun (without thinking): “How very kind 
and considerate of you.” 


A WISE FELLOW. 


THERE was a young fellow with brains, 
‘Who was anxious to add to his gains, 
So he sent up (being wise) 
‘ ae — Lage ace 
nd he got a large cheque for his pains. 
Why don’t you do the same? We are vmering ten 
splendid cash prizes each week for the last line of s 
limerick. See first page. 


All over the ROYAL ars lavishly spread The ripest of strawberries, rosy and red, 


wie ae ei ee oe eee ' ; <— foun ; 
A PAGE OF MIXED GOODS. Fg 
_ evasities ii Pe JUmE 27, 1907. = 
PALACES FOR SAUEESS. nae _* DESPOT. nro ase cag ge BY MICROBES, | 
Tas new Hammersmith Workhouse, w! £1 neeiee eae nothing grander world than | _Mr. Summ=nseuu, -, who has lately bee 
root of copper, its many scores of i a newly-promoted foreman, and Richards, whose ap- | tering the Home to have an suniviis ges | 
baths at £14 api aad its hundreds of brass finger was but of the London. tube and tram tickets, with a view 
lates, every one of which cost the ratepey art a cool | one old, fally to trapping elusive microbes, might with niore reason 
Palf-sovereign, is a = enone ding, no pecan Be bis | have made application to. the Postmaster-General rc. 
doubt; but it can hardly be a upon the one hem | yoree sae ‘ 
erected in New York in “Boss Tweed’s time, ond to vi . e do not lick tram tickets—at least, adu't a 
in connection with which that city was swindled out | the ap- people in full possession: of their faculties fo inet. +, 
of several millions of pounds ring. TORS im. while most of us can plead guilty to having licked 
The idea of the gang of conspirators seems to have “ And who might stamps upon occasion. And the gum up.n at 
been to dazzle the ratepayers with the ce | be in chargeof this. e back of portage stamps is about as chiles a . 
of their new building, while for it far more ment P” she nutrient medium germs as the most fastidins 
than even it could have been any bility a of microbes could desire. It beats, in fact, even azar 
honestly worth. Thus, the plastering wi and, by “JT am, mum,” jelly, which, is to these tiny organisms what ortulans 
a special Congressional Committee of investigation, | said -Richards . or s are to the ional diner-out. 
to have cost (so it was ) £366,000; while over | proudly... - oF t to that each time we dah 
#£1,500,000 was said to have been spent upon furniture. “Really?” she a postage p on & letter—after having first Foils 
Another item was £120,000 for ca Biankets | said in through the necessary licking process—we murder a 
were ee et oe sheets were mapgoenl to | which Ri ae million or so of —~ have never done us 
have cos 7, so on in proportio took as homage HY ition. personally an particular harm ; and it is perhap hie 
The fraude grew in extent, as fresh — boodlers” had | Yes,” he said, puffing out his chest, “and J'll prove | even less combs ing to know the scaatente nN 
perforce to be allowed into the “ring” for their | it. Kelly "—addressing one of the workmen—“ you're Learns we have not swallowed will travel (and Pun 
share of the “graft.” ancked ! a } . .| multiply) on the back of that stamp to the home of is if 
Thus, because one of the many Hall leaders - Oe our: correspondent, there to breed possibly fresh in- sift 
happened pi gh a plage _ ge door hendlyt _ CLOTHES AND THE MAN. sores in one ¥ agp och immune. hf 
were 8 ry small £v < ; ; . 
shopbenper, who sold coal-scuttles, was given an order Pe ey p= ohsk wae asked, te ather day, how ae gt Boer —— = ralerin gay Bsns slic 
for 600—at £180 the dozen. ho liked the new Rector. "Oh, hs’? 5if'Bector cay | £70 and M. Quinet of Paris found not cnly ra 
“It was ® big order for him, and he found he had ” he hen ian ; “DY | the stamps, but also the gummed flaps of the envelopes " 
riot enough scuttles to go round. Was he down a fing 1” of letters sent from certain districts in China, swarm. t 
hearted? “No. He simply set to work and himself} uo > & better Pp: " ing with countless muititudes of comma:shaped Thi 
made a sufficient num t of old tomato cans. ee a new one is. bacillus of us to ae Thi 
‘And these were accepted, and paid for by the Well, then, was he a better visitor! kicking.” cholera, ail, speak, “alive and whe 
Aas nenpltee, who, by. thht time, were too deoply | (3 Na, the new Hector is better ot visiting ano .. 
ad ay chp: “How is it, then, that you prefer the old Rector?” or | 
>~S=0Cc< - “Well, if I must tell you, sir, the old Rector’s bee 
MRS. GRUNDY WARNED OFF. clothes fitted me better,” said the clerk. wee 
__J1 is seldom indeed that Aunt Priscilla allows her >D0ce< = 
Clarice to go out unattended, but a little . AWKWARDLY PUT. pada Ss gro 
Tey certainly were rather a 3 lot of re- them pigs objected tre 
hen | cruits, and their stupidity as they bat at last they were * 
| their “drill roused the ire of the captain in charge. | #lldriven onterceptone in 
For the hundredth time they turned to the left when | old boar, which proved fre 
tho order had eon tight, and ran about like Jott | ere - 
‘orm fours.” - w 
straw. —- Be caetal of him” 
“You knock-kneed, flat-footed idiots!” he yelled. | said the immac 
“Youre not worthy of being a captain Seeeondeangeee iat a 
What you need is a rhinoceros to teach you.” = take time. ih 
Then, sheathing his sword, in a passion, he tarned you do, don’t all 
to his companion. hart him—don’t hurt ee 
- “Now, lieuténant,” he roared, “you take charge of | ® bristle of bis dear Yh 
. them.” old back. I'd — wt 
Revee gt Hoot |. op with an a va 
THE DIM PAST. : 
For oar sins we suffer in these days from » plague A loyo him in 
of exceedingly dull legal luminaries who insist ‘At this m t the di 
poy up pepuiatione as would-be humoriste. , It leas wads a aa # 
easy for Judge a humorii yoa 
a iia at his jokes ap gag nye = chro tho eas nog ar Crile Maia 
rer respectable stock- contemipt of Court, and it is remarkable how the know- When the syuire sad hin teakls wen & sic u 
broker stand ou his head in the lunch-basket of a | edge & this fact drives home the point of the alleged | ,...014 He fair! ae ned itt 4 i 
“7 * Whatever mean, child?” One of this kidney was recently addressing a shy *«\.-ob, the villain 1” he yelled. “ Take him away and b 
oer reasa rhage etl sm “ eS oa auntie, _* milkman, who had served the plaintiff in kill him—kill him, d'ye hear? * : it 
when our train ran off the line we were-20 upset that-we 2 came = : . oo >=0><— 
re) Come, come, my man!” he said. And the barris- : 
were hardly responsible for what we did tore Gomeinkle in his eye, and got ready to| INTERNATIONAL NO-MAN’S LAND 2 
omnia Z guffaw. “Speak up; don’t be too shy. You never| Avorfite neutral zone has been added to the score : 
KEEPING WHISKY IN CAGES. served me with anything, did you? ; “ existent i ld; President Revs u 
‘Tae news, cabled to this country from Hamburg Haw-haw!” laughed the Bar. And the clerk e 
the other day, that there exists in that city s flourish- | *P?’ in with a “Hee-heo! 
ing open market, where empty Scotch whisky bottles, «Not with milk, m lord,” said the witness 
with the Jabels intact, and ving well-known names, With what, then? said the Goorge Robey among | The object is the prevention of. smuggling. Te , 
are bought at fro to 6d. to be refilled with |. J2dges, with Ph ribbon of land being neither Mexican soil nor United i 
cheap potato spirit, is in reality no news to those ‘A summons for debt, my lord. It was about | States territory, the police officers and troops of cither 
who are trade. . _ | twenty eri ago, was f » nation can enter upon it and make arrests, withovt bs 
;;For years the distillers of what are known tailor, fear of awkward international complications ensuing. t! 
aver here as ‘ propresate whiskies,” have been trying. In the same way, after the Penjdeh incident, a mile- 
to devise some y which a Briton travelling THE oc. FOUNDED 187% wide neutral zone was agreed upon between Russia 8 
abroad, and desirous of purchasing one of their parti- . ; . and England in the Pamirs. is is the biggest Ms 
cular brands, can be assured of getting what he pays Accideat & Guarantee thing of its kind in the world, extending as it docs " 
for. But so far°they have met with but very in- Pa ! . along the whole of the northern frontier of Afghanis- ‘ 
different success. Corporation Limited tan, from Persia to China, s distance approximately T 
Non-refillable bottles have, of course, been tried, © | of one thousand English ical miles. : - 
but in practically every instance they have been (Benpowered by Apeciat Act of Porlienmt.) Other similar no-man’s lands have been created in = 
fqund wanting in some essential particular. In India, “ times still more remote, the most famous of them i 
as in China, the dealers will even go to the trouble Funds. “ 33""" £1,452,925. | all, perhaps, being that which separates Spain from 
of melting holes in the glass bottoms of the bottles ‘| Gibraltar. It consists a broad, low-lying sandy r 
ith er oxyhydrogen ipe, for the purpose, of Revenue ox £1,113,676, isthmas, across one ena of which is run a chain @ : 
abstracting conten’ e em vesse! in : riti houses, linked ‘together Ly a patro! © : 
abet refilled with some vile decoction of their pg THE ocEan Seer rn ce issues policies of | British Sotces that is never whol! wi awa cither : 
and the small orifice resealed with the same apparatus, insurance against ACCID of all kinds (including | by day or by night, while at the other end is 4 | 
and g0 cleverly as to defy detection. protection for EMPLOYERS against their liability under | corresponding chain of Spanish military posts, t 
- The Greek and Arab. traders ay ae sides of the provisions of the Workmen's Compensation Acts). | similarly garrisoned. , 
Mediterranean, too, have lately t the same The ie : At one time, according ‘to the terms of the treaty, 
trick, and to circumvent them whisky is now sent uaaoee £5,500,000 Claims, neither Spain no zag ‘and ‘possessed any right ot i 
to, Gibraltar, Malta, and elsewhere, inclosed in cages. entry upon this neutral ground, with the result that : 
That .is to say, each separate bottle is incased in a PIOELITY GUARANTEES. it became a ar Alsatia for the Spanish smugglers 
wire mesh, so closely woven that it cannot be pierced, FIRE. : of tobacco, Gibraltar being ‘e duty ig port. But a ; 
and. this is sealed at the top with the company’s BURGLARY. 8 LIABILITY. few - ago the British ernment agreed to allow , 
seal, a leaden disc, which is soldered on. to the wire BOILER and use weabeiean ak mek pasr. i rsue the smugglers uP ; 
envelope. As oo  ieg ae a metal plate is aft en eet : to within fifty F - Bri ] t 
la 4 2 2. 1¢! 
affixed to. the m oO tile, and to this the | Ei sq Offices 36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. immediately » flourishing contraband trade, ¥ t 


had been in existence for nearly 200 years, receiv 


fower strands of the enveloping cage are tightly . wilco ort, had boon in 
. RICHAR General Manager ‘e' e 1 We 
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No e7:8 “but grow rounder and wonder‘ully bright, As they feast on this ROYAL—a beautiful sight. 
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[Kis \eek's Alero. 
a if is the drink that will 
a @ @ //, satisfy the thirst and — 
: @@ please the palate when MARK TWAIN. 
: / the temperature 
‘ hovers inthe eighties ? 
Lemonade suggests 


Tus English law 
decrees that every 
person is an infant 
until he reaches 
twenty-one; the only 
exception being in the 
case of the sovereign, 
who attains his legal 
majority at eighteen. 

An infant comes 
of age on the first 
moment of the day 
before his 21st birth- 


It is to be hoped that Mark Twain, at the forth- 
coming complimentary dinner, to which he is to be 
entertained during his visit to this country, will not 
again inadvertently “put his foot in it” as he did 
once before upon a. similar occasion. 

The story, as told by himself, is that he was deep in 
conversation with a gentleman sitting next him at 4 
great City banquet, when the health of some guest, - 
whose name -he-did not catch, was proposed by the 
Lord Mayor. Immediately the whole company started 
sar a and cheering. 

had never,” says the genial humorist, “heard 


1b 5 i fd 


1878, would ‘attain his 
majority on the first 
moment of December 


assuager a3 moat 
things; but some of 
Novelties in Summer uz can't drink tea, 

Drinks, and some don’t like, 


What People Under Twenty- 
Oe ecte dusiog their 07° Can, and Cannot, Do. 


at, and others, again such applause before. I straightened up, and set to | minority are, of 

u Py . 

a object to hot liquids in hot weather. clapping with the rest, and I noticed a good many | course, considered to be lacking in full judgment and 

ile The newest drink for summer is “Sweet Alice Lime people round about me fixed their attention on me, | mental capacity, and are therefore incompetent to 

nd Punch.” Need one say that Mr. Roosevelt's daughter | i some of them. laughed in @ friendly and encaurag: | transact important business, but this inability does 

of js its godmother. Here is the recipe: “A spoonful. of | 1"8 way. I moved about in m: chair, and c ne nob prevail in all instances. a 

in- sugat, the juice of two limes, a dash of orange juice, louder than ever. ‘ Who is it? asked the gentleman Oltices which reqwiee only skill and diligence, an 
half a wineglassful of rye whisky. On top lay a tiny | °2,™ right. in England “infant” is allowed to fill when arrived at the age 

eal slice of pineapple, one of orange, on pee Sask ae ae SS known in England as | of ei discretion.” . - iach 

H i ”. Itis very good, but teetotal fo! will ‘object » epried- ‘ us, he may occupy the positions of park-keeper, 

ay o un. ‘a " — “I stopped clapping. The life seemed to go out of ler, ects and go on, or serve as an officer or 

pes Let them try orgeat. The base of this is barley | ™®: I never was in such a fix in all my days. in the ranks of the Army and Navy. He may be a 

rm- water made from barley well boiled and almonds. Seventy-one years and some odd months ago the | Clerk of the Peace, or bishop’s registrar. He can 

ped This is mixed with soda water and ice and is both hero of this little anecdote first saw the light at ®| also be a Lord of the Manor and make grants 

und wholesome and refreshing. tiny Missouri hamlet named Florida. His parents auarnolg land. He many a partner, a shareholder, 

ou 


Hindus swear by a drink called “ Soma.” It is as regards 
made from the milky juice of the climbing asclepias 
ot bind-weed. This is fermented and forms a sort of 
beer, which is still rded as sacred. For. bind- 


re 
were poor folk, “mean whites” jy | used to be 
called down there in those.old slavery days, and little 
Sam was set to work to help keep the arg. A pot 
boiling ere ever he had reached his thirteenth irth- 
day. "He started as “chore boy” on a cotton planta- 


his infancy. 


On the other hand, an “infant” 


latter, he is liable to be 
rejected by the company if it ascertains the fact of 


cannot be & 


i it. i ime it i f all | ‘ J 4 ardian, sheriff's bailiff, factor, receiver, or an act- 

and Harti eg a iE fs Bap clest: ct al tion, and became in succession teamster, printer, | ing executor or administrator. Nor » priest, deacon, 

When Tasmanian shepherd finds the weather | Teporter, and og re gee ee ee barrister, colicitor or attorney, physician, surgeon, 

i i i ‘ i _ Eventua: je 8 a ecary, 0! en as a burgess, town coun- 
a growing hot, he goes in seatch of a cedar tree. This Micsissippi, that mighty. “father of waters,” which, | cillor, akiceaan, or Tage: 8 


sly, tree is & kind of eucalyptus. If in the spring @ cut 
is made in the bark the sap flows plentifully, and is 
in itself a cool, refreshing liquor. It can drunk 
fresh, or else set aside to ferment, when it produces 


sullen and sinuous, stretches between 8t. Paul’s and 
New. OrJeans its three thousand miles of mud 
and shallows. ; 

It was here he hit upon his pseudonym of Mark 


an “infant 
@ mariner at sea. 


An infant, too, cannot make a will, except he is 
7 soldier, in actual military service, or 


a wine-like beverage of pleasant nies Twain. He took it, ac most people are aware, from BROUGHT TO THE BIRCH ROD. 
| . SHAM CHAMPAGNE. | the call of on * to responsibility in cimiss mieten, an infant 
oN ual jgink Gn Ne Téadsmen, “ 0 . under seven years 0! is absolutely immune from 
gh gg te megs ag Northern | twain” (mark two ten Litre any liability’ for Criminal offences. After that age 
regions, where that tree flourishes. It is made from | fathoms), and and up to fourteen he may be liable for criminal 
the sap of the birch mixed with hops and sugar and | several of his NEST EGas— acts if express malice can be shown on his part. 


allowed to ferment. The same sap can also be con- 


) rerted into ‘a win Ligh og like champagne. zie Senn he is placed on the same footing as 
is birch wine is @ vourite with the Russiqns § yo 7 ee . 

| who claim that there is no other such wholesome liquor , : el ee eet reant he 
gro ‘. | this period of his ing children. 

Abed The Cubang are famous for their many inventions .. “infant,” as we have scen, vemiiné ox, intend 


career. ; 
Looking back 

over a long life, . 

however, Mr. 


in the way of hot-weather beverages. A pleasing 
drink of extremely effervescent qualities is made by 


steeping the rind of pineapples in water and ferment- “ 


until he attains the age of twenty-one. 
is described as an “infant under twelve,” and a 
young pérson” is an infant between the ages of 


A “child” 


thi 7” - =e Ath PEA, — sed Clemens traces the twelve and sixteen. 
" ae ee eld ving 1p a ant ‘lie aro tok | Sermothisliterary Under a criminal act passed in 1879, “children” and 
tt tiga ie? y “ie Meee resem rm | “ successes to one “young persons” are liable ta be punished on convic- 
° a the fri ig in desperate heme te nd the | short story, the tion for criminal effences by imprisonment and 
‘ cage bn Mong the aca pame  e| i F num-| now world famous, “Jumping Frog,” first whipping. They can also be fined. . 
y ani en th ttles. se een ae i-chi ep h ee published in 1867. It obtained for. him a free trip In order to save children from the evil influences 
fluid, © strain eee caer eens: ‘Nee : gee © | to Europe with a sort of personally-conducted party attaching to prison life, the courts have power now 
P a coin Lee or a 1 flood from under the door. of American pleasure-seekers, and from that little } to order any young boy or girl who is remanded or 
iP getan maces. the cheapest and most popular | jaunt was evolved in due course “The Innocents committed for trial into the custody of any fit person 
D eclae ta ole It consists of the white of Abroad.” : ~~ | who is willing to receive them, their cost of main- 
score into little sain, bage s ar. omen bre ip A is made | - Only a modest 6,000 copies of this screamingly | tenance, ofcourse, being paid for while in custody. 
COS of iced milk. one of which is sti into a glass | funny book were originally published ; but the second NO BREACH OF PROMISE ACTIONS. | 
dar, Pe at . edition, which followed quickly on the heels of the 
{ the | THE AWFUL EFFECTS OF CIDER. ~ | first, was one of a hundred thousand, and it .was It is -interesting to note that there is no age limit 
. decay li acastios Gecaliadl> dilicicus Gaclact © “O.P.” on the evening of the day of publication, as | fixed for receiving the evidence of infant witnesses. 
Te g a1. is another peculiarly delicious ees of the | were. also the third and fourth editions, which were | Their. competency in this particular depends upon 
nited It is ive 4 genius of the ‘old-time Cuban planters. | hurried on the market within a week. At.tbe present |.their understanding, and is not a matter of age. It 
ither with made of the juice of unripe grapes sweetened | moment considerably over two million “Innocents” | rests with the presiding judge to say whether he is 
(hort id ort honey and diluted with seltzer. There | have been disposed of, and it is still selling steadily. satisfied that the infant-understands thd nature of an 
uing. th pro! ‘ y no more delicious’ temperance drink in As a lecturer, Mark’s success has been no less re~| oath or that punishment will follow if he tells a lie. 
mile- e world than agraz, and though we do not grow | markable. In one year he netted £50,000. He lost | Acts and deeds of a solemn nature, which are not 
ussia grapes much except under glass in‘ this country, it | it all, however, and more besides, through the failure | to an infant's prejudice, are valid-and binding until 
gyest 3 “ no doubt, be made of the cheap Spanish grapes | of a publishing house with which he was connected. they are set aside by him on attaining his majority. 
ocs Stil are sold at 6d. a pound. . And as showing how seriously financial losses are | And this is curious: Contracts between “infants” 
Janis- ‘i “4 another Cuban drink, which is frequently apt to affect even the most genial of natures, it may | and adults bind the latter, but the former have the 
ately Thi at small, informal evening parties, is “Bul.” | be mentioned that for some considerable time after privilege of “avoiding,” é.e., cancelling, or of con- 
is is a combination of ale and water, half | the crash Mr. Clemens was an utterly changed man. | firming them, as they please, at their majority ! 
ed in and half, and mixed with the juice of the sour, wild | He became taciturn and moody. Hour after hour he An infant, too, is not legally liable for goods sup- 
them iced te and sugar. It sounds weird, but when well | would sit smoking one of the big, black cigars he oe to him, or for work done for him, or for 
from — a wonderfully refreshing combination. then affected, without volunteering a word with any- | breach of contract to marry ; but, of course, if goods 
sandy ‘he aloe, or rather agave, is the base of the Mexican | one, or even answering questions. supplied to him are “necessaries,” then such a con- 
‘in of sational drink. The flower stalk is hollowed out. and The news that- his countrymen, thinking him a tract would be binding upon him. Generally speak- 
rol of slightheg sugary juice caught in cups. If only | permanently broken man, were tting up a sub- | ing, an infant cannot made bankrupt ; but, seeing 
either rel fermented, it forms a most delicate and | scription for him, roused him. He started lecturing | that he can contract for necessaries, it is probable 
is & The ingdrink, = cg again, then writing, and in a marvellously short space that he could be adjudicated bankrupt in respect’ of 
posts, to ~ Jesuit missionaries introduced the cider apple | of time he had entirely retrieved his shattered fortunes. | these particular debts. 
= acoanta and there it has run wild and flourishes | Some of -his very best books were the result of this | - The law on this question of infant contracts is 
reaty, age y. The natives make a sort of cider from it | literary awakening. very intricate and technical; but, broadly speaking, 
ht of th ermenting the fruit in pits lined with herse Besides -his fees for lecturing and the profits on | it is established that an infant is usually inca bie 
t that are But most certainly this beverage cannot be | the sales of his books, Mr. Clemens can always com- | of binding himself by contract, except as above- 
gglers ayer ta as a summer one. mard big sums from the editors of the American | mentioned for “necessaries.” 
But a “ effects are so awful that, when the annual | papers. Thus, the Hrratp once paid him £600 for As to what are or what are not necessaries is & 
allow oo he horse hide cidcr takes place the women go | six artic'es, and the Wortp £400 for four. He also | question which cannot be satisfactorily answered in 
rs up — the camp beforehand and carefully collect | “did” Queen Victoria's diamond jubilee procession | an article of this length. It depends upon the parti- 
, and thea club and knife and hide them. Then they, and | for the New Yor« Journat, receiving for his “report” | cular circumstances of each case. Food, clothing, 
which beck prliaren abandon the camn ‘end hid> in’ the | what is probably a record remuneration for a single | lodging, and education suitable to a person’s degree 
ceived till their men folk have s!cpt off the ef'ects. “ assignment” —Vviz., have been held to be “necessaries.” 


Though the cov r's superb, yot it can’t be denied, That it doesn’t compare with the ROYAL inside. 
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Wer unpixe 


< : | | A Few Items 

Picked Pars. ad & 2 sels al 

_ ; Sckm sean Mio Human Ladder. : . Whistling Cure for Stammering. 
Known as “the best man Four New York policemen, each other’s| A most effective cure for is the method 


| Pars about Players. 


on earth” because he had 
never kissed any woman except his mother, Jean Bran has 
died at Geneva, aged 102. 

A Stork’s Devotion. 
Pen ie ee Tie jondpor fire by a 
wn during & was set on 
ark from © ohim , but the mother bird refused to leave 
the fledglings, and were burned to death. 


Fifty-Year-Old Mutton. 
Hanging 
isa leg, of _— years ‘ 
presen’ r 
would call for it later on. He never did eo, and there it 
still hangs. 


pointed. He wears the regimental number in gold pinwed 


Manners for Americans. 
Under the title of the “New York Society of Self- 
Culture,” a society has been formed with the of 


pad eee in 
the Uni tates. be encouraged to say “ If 
: rl anaeeiliacaall you” more frequently than they 


‘Bogsing at 106. 

hen wee eet Faaes beak Se rere peseen, 
ve ry 

cen eh cog begging. 


Newspaper 500 Years Old. 


The ol in the world, the King Pao, or 
News of the Ci ; of Peking, will celebrate ite fi 
hun this year. ; 


landlord 
Mr. A. Hording, of Jefferson, Texas, because he could not 
keep the 


That Tired Feeling. 


butcher recently purchased a fice Norfolk 
bullock from a Hockcliffe gentleman. On slaughtered 
there was found animal's stomach 2}ft. length 
of a bicycle tire (inner tube) 


adopted by the Army baggage half hour's hitthing 
daily, regularly, cheeks in’ ; 
Tanben of soldiers have been cured by this saathiod, ed 


Boy Bursgiare’ Orzy. 
all under thirteen of age, broke i 
vilion at Bri aed week aftarencie 
building. sel pi: surrounded by 


Audience in Darkness. 
A violinist, playing at Queen’s Hall, London, the othe 
night, had the electrio lights in the auditorium extinguished 
order that the attention of the 
— to the platform on which he was 
, and might not be diverted by the pretty gowns 
worn by many of the ladies present. 


Midnight Paper for Berlin. 
retcmarg ah unter to be started in Berlin. This is only 
a natural t: of the life of the Berliner, who is 


Picture Pars. (se fevtline.) 


FOR TELEPHONE WRITING TABLETS, 
THE seoranpenyine illustration shows a device: on 
the little desk attached to most wall telephones. 
It is not merely an ornament, 


- MANDLE be 
slipped underneath, and beld fal so that one can 
write easily with the one band thongh holding the 
telephone receiver with the other. 


>=-00< 


HOW SHAFTS ARE KEPT CLEAN. 
‘Visttors to works where a considerable amount of 
shafting is used in the driving of machinery may have 


small leather Li 
travelling-to and fro along 
shaft wi it is in motion. _ 


a Son ie 
Ww 
they incline towards the drooping end. 


The Dentists’ Association of Vienna is penne the | just beginning to enjoy himself about twelve o'clock at 
Government to restrain the Brothers of | night, and keeps his innumerable restaurants and becr-halls 
Charity from practising dental profession free of charge. | busy until an hour which Frederick the Great, who 
The brothers practise the poor, and it ie estimated.| captained a sterner considered the proper time 
that they extract 200 teeth daily, or about 60,000 a year. for getting up. 

> A casefully indexed entitled “Picture Paragraphs,” containing 
g selection of the best of the rars oa this is now on sale at all bookstalls, 
Price One Shilling, or post free for Is. 2d. from the 18 Henrietta St., London, W.C, 


TO PREVENT SMOKY FIRES. 
A eoop isang leoee are 
still fitted wit the old- 


It will be found that it 
will attract the emoke.and in 
this way keep the room clear. 
>_S0c . 


WHEN BUYING A POCKET KNIFE. 

Hexz is a hint to those about to purchase a pocket 

knife. Select one that 

= has metal pieces fixed at 

eachend. This means 

that when a blade 

: breaks one can easily 

have another riveted in its place without damaging the 

bone or ivory of the haft. cost of this kind of pen. 
knife is no more than that of others. 


MORE SIGNALS FOR TRAM 
DRI 


Rev. F. H. Gillingham (Essex). 
Tus Rav. F. H. GutineHam is one of the few clerical 


tlemen who do not hide the light of their cricket 
ee ee ay inet portion house matches. 
An 


eshing and en i of to-day. 
Possessed of a fine eye and a powerfal pair, of thoniders 
he gives the ball the fall force : 
rook ae a region oor gor 

ted with one aspect, at any rate, of the 
militant while he ie in. 
Mr. Gillingham ow holds a 
before he obtained this he worked 
needless to say, he was exceeding}; 
ality is as powerful ae his driving. 


tehire). 
k Gregor McGregor ws 
doubtful ife Figv teen x. 
gloves for the Light Blues. 

To watch him eg an best form—as, for 
instance, in last season's v. Players match at 
Lord’, when he “stood up” to such hurricane bowlers as 
Brearley and Knox—is one of the sights of present day first- 
class cricket; while to see him hitting fours a la Jessop is 
another. 7 

Opinions differ as to the —: of Mr. Martyn 


earsge than | ia difficult ow! ng to the dissimilarity at their 


his contem 
representative sides would assnrodly have received greater 
recognition than has hitherto been the case. 

For years he has been right in the forefront of bowlers, 
taking his hundred wickets with clock-like regularity, and 


é 


A goldsplated Patient will be given to the sender of each original illustrated be aire accepted and used on this page 
nei 


@ 


is fi t, he is deadly, yet the 
Mntce ie bas flayed for the Players aad for 


e 


on his A 

number of 
land is comparat:vely small. 

wling with rather an ungain! 


Ir happens now one yer 


his teens, whoisa product of the famous Ton! 


uraery. 
the wealth of talent which Kent had at her 


Despite 
co W , from the day of his début, never reall 
Seat his sinon ta team, and he may dato knee 
fally borne his of that brilliant all-round work which 
ena’ his to win the championship for the first 
time in the history of the game. 

He is what is often termed a nataral left-hander, and, 
given freedom from accidents, not too much work 


reasonable 
Pa i sid sn sees Ce 
disease, one of whose younieisne a 
sso tn hedgnt should achiev tho highest onotrs 


cricket has to give. 


greatest honours of both 


Circumstances 
games seem md age mgs. many of them have 


one te ie ety: 
As a cricketer his batting is marked by a restraint and 
soundness un in one so youthfal; and though he relies 


dress your envelope to The Page Six Editor, Pearson’s Weekly, He 


Cricketers. 


pr ling ee ee re Mt es nreeiy 
style = gt. too, and though he is by no means 8 
hile the 


_ A Few Facts About Well-known 
for 


His 
hitter, neither nor the interest of the game is ever 
likely to flag w' is at wicket. 

Mr. Young plays both cricket and football in spectacles. 

R. O. Schwarz (South Afr:cans). 

B. O.—on “ Rucors”—Scuwanrz was well known on both 
the cricket and football fields of England before he went 
Asacricketer he played for Middlesex; 


Schwars did not find eo much difficulty in this resp2ct, and 


E. Arnold (Worcestershire). 
Tam famous Worcestershire profess'oial has for some 
been looked upon as one of the Icading all-round 
in England, and, besides having represented tle 
Mother Country in Australia, he has played in several Test 
matches on this side of the globe as we!l as for the Playcrs 


at Lord’s. 

‘He has that faculty, which only really great players 
possess, of being able to “rise to occasion”; and he 
owes nota little of that faith which “the powers that be 
ag osecer lg a of fifty last er, 

a a summer, 
Arnold is usuall G° tative sides for the 


Heb 


P : 
t-hander quite so likely to get a wicket or two in the 
fi.st few overs as he. 


etta Street, London, W.C. 
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Rooxs, like the un- 

k them. Personally, 
ie Sam very much ix- 
0. x 

- the rooks 
ay Te Gye Z of the most undesir- 
EA won't work for their 
=: =a without. 
By ‘«Gamekeeper.”” are all ab‘e-bodied ; 
lated stock of cunning and experience, are able to 
The long and short of the matter is that rooks 
education. At any rate, the majority of rooks have 
rooks, and would not for the world make sastosh 


_» employed, have always 
WACFS bec with us, and 
ar someone has to kee 
‘clined to think that 
the case of many of 
ae -. -" of the 
=>, en! y very 
- re ors resembles that 
able nn of oe 
: unemployed — they 
A. Stee a = 
“1 ~~ food if they can get it 
There’s no excuse 
for the rooks, for they 
: and, so far as age is 
ecncerned, elderly rooks, by reason of their accumu- 
procure food with greater ease than those in the 
prime of life. 
have degenerated in their habits; what the cause is 
I cannot say definitely, but I strongly suspect over- 
certainly given up long ago the simple, natural food 
of their ancestors. Mind I refer only to rural 
tions against those which caw over the leg 
luminaries of Gtay’s Inn. 


They have rounded on the farmers, and now, in- 
stead of being useful om farms, are certainly the 
worst pest. 


| THEY WONT HUNT FOR FOOD. | 


Not only were the good old-fashioned rooks of the 
cod old-fashioned days harmless to farmers’ interests, 
ut they fed almost exclusively on millions of wire- 
worms and many other insects and grubs injurious 
to crops. 

I do nct say that present-day rooks are not to a 
certain extent insectivorons, but I do say two things: 
First, that rooks are no longer willing to hunt for 
insect food ; and, second, that even when such dainty 
fare is to be had for picking up, they pass it over 
for more modern, perhaps more luxurious fare. 

There is, however, one brief period of the year—in 
late April and early May—when rooks, at the bid- 
ding of parental instinct, are compelled to search for 
what may be catled natural food. 

For rookleta till the feathering s is’well ad- 
vanced must have the food dec for them by nature 
and plenty of it. But this in no way lessens the 
depravity of their parents and their continuous in- 
Sulgeane in riotous living. 

There is not a week, nor even a day, in the whole 
year when rooks can be said honestly not to do 
more harm than good. I tell you the crops cry aloud 
against the ravages of rooks, and tho hair of every 
gamekeeper in the land is turning grey by reason 
of their Gepredetions among game. 

Some will say, “Oh, but rooks only attack corn 
and eggs, and so on, to ward off starvation when the 


weather is dry and they can’t find worms.” This is, 


to put it mildly, a mistaken idea. 

hy, rooks won’t eat insectivorous delicacies even 
when they are staring them in the face, so to speak. 
This spring was surely ideal for natural feedin 
rooks, yet they stole every grain of precious ed 
corn that they could possibly lay beak on. 


| A GOOD CASE AGAINST THEM. | 


Then, when the corn has grown out of their reach 
and before it is in ear, the root crops come up, look- 
ing like mustard without cress in long rows across 
the fields. The rooks pull up the plants so that the 
promise of a crop is ruined—on the pretext of search. 
ing for lawful food, thereby making the cure infinitely 
worse than the disease. 
bent could they not have operated on the ficlds 

fore the roots were sown, instead of flocking to 
those sown with corn? 

rc no sooner does the first field of grain, gener- 
ally rye, begin to “turn” than rooks clear off the 
cars as with a sickle, and so on, right through the 
harvest they gousmandise on the corn till it is in 
the stack with thatch atop. 

Then they tear the thatch off and steal sacks of 
me and, although he re-thatches his stacks three 
ae eel oy Bea) farmer often loses by rooks—and 
eh y admit—a dozen or more sacks of corn 

There are Timits to the free food question—at least, 
as concerning rooks. Why does not some budding 
politician brand himself with immortal fame as & 
io priing diplomatist by securing, to start with, 
ad British farmer, provisional protection against 

—_—_»- § 

Harry: “Blanch insupera 
aed a ie she has insuperable reasons 

orace : “ es, I know what they are.” 

Leet Then she has told you?” 

race: “No; but I have seen her.” 
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How Some Traders Economise. 


In these days of biting competition and increasing 
lika other people, have to economise 
ag much as ible. Large firms as well as little shop- 
keepers feel the necessity of doing so. 

A big draper recently boasted that he had ta 
no wrapping paper nor parcel twine for years. He 
buys most of his goods in small lots, and the paper in 
which it is inclosed is carcfully smoothed out, folded, 
and strung up. Having dono duty for the wholesale, 
it is then used for the retailer’s eustomers’ parcels. 
The string is also carefully saved for future use. 

Not content with this, tho draper in uestion is, in 
addition, able to sell surplus rough packing paper to 
a neighbouring ironmonger, and bewails as a ardghip 
having to buy paper bags. 

The mention of paper bags recalls the fact that some 
greengrocers economise by getting their friends to 
save all paper bags reccived from various tradesmen. 
Many greengrocers aro always ready to give a few 
coppers or bananas or oranges in exchange for a 
bundle of secondhand paper bags. Whether this is a 
commendable practice from a hygienic point of view 
or not is, of course, another matter. 

At a certain West End hotel famous for its swell 
dinners English lamb naturally figures on the menu 
when in season. But the proprietor has to economise, 
and one of his favourite ways of doing so is to pro- 
vide his high-toned guests with “ Engli ” lamb from 
the southern hemisphere. 

You may have often wondered, perhaps, at the low 
prices at which grocers are able to retail cakes com- 
pared with those of the average confectioner. Con- 
sidering that he makes his goods, the baker, it would 
seem, should be able to beat the grocer easily in 
point of cheapness. 

The secret lies in economy in the manufacture. 
Grocers’ cakes are nearly all made in large factories. 
A lar, e saving in the cost of making is effected by the 
use of certain oils—more or less wholesome—and other 
butter substitutes. There are others, but the chief 

the can undersell the baker in 
cheap and nasty cake is the absence of real butter 


Petty and peculiar are some of the economies of a 
certain outfitter. One of his fads is to save all tho 
elastic loops with which collars are held together in 
half dozens or dozens. These are carefully retained 
as the collars are sold and the boxes emptied. The 
loops, which, of course, cost tho retailer nothing, are 
afterwards sold at three a penny. 

A pet economy of another outfitter is the collection 
of commercial travellers’ business cards. All such 
cards with plain backs are preserved for use as price 
tickets, in the writing of which the economist is 
proudly expert. - 

Cattle dealers and farmers sometimes economise by 
clubbing together when sending cattlo by train. Sup- 
pin a few dealers of the same town or neighbour- 

ood happen to bay 8 cow apiece in a distant market, 
they can send the lot home in one truck for the same 
charge as one cow sent separately. 

High-class hairdressers make a good bit out of the 
combings of ladies’ hair which er save. 

Dressmakers benofit considerably by the cuttings, 
the odds and ends economised from customers’ 
materials and trimmings. Tailors, too, partly clothe 
themselves, at any rate, as-regards linings, with the 
remnants and “ hollowings”’ left over, and which accu- 
mulate as time goes on. 


ANOTHER SMART FELLOW. 


Thefe was a young fellow of Ryde, 

He was pretty near ‘‘broke to tho wide,” 
But there came just in time, 
A large cheque for a rhyme, 

Now he looks at his pass book with pride. 


If you would like to derive the same satisfaction from 
cramining your.bank book, see first page. 


[The Editor offers ° 
no apologies for in- 
serting this letter 
from a correspondent 
who, at his own wish, 
withholds his name.) 

Hurrah! Next 
Wednesday fortnight 
is my wedding day, and 
I have to thank you, 
Mr. Editor, for this. 

If I had beer left to 
my own devices, to my 
own hopes and fearr, 
ieigs of The epposiio 

of the o 
sex, I shoal sp sooo 
no such good news to 
tell you. But I have 
been reading your 
paper lately, and one class of article has given me 
ae to do what I should never have done other- 
ise. 

I refer to your articles on the subject of love. 
They are, I believe, mostly written by girls who 
give advice to other girls. They little think how 
eagerly some of their words are read by that saddest 
of all human beings—the man who yearns for love. 

Time was, and not very long ago either, when a 
ares laughing blue eyes beneath a mass of curling 

air would bring blushes to my face and trembling 
agitation to my heart. 

Love! 

Why, I loved them all, but what was the good? I 
knew that those beings, so beautiful, so gracofu 
so Teflective of all the most beautiful charms 
life, were far out of my reach. I envied the brave 
men who could laugh and chat with them, and J 
would slink quietly away to my lonely lodgings. 

es 


By an Accepted Lover, 


OUR HEART SPECIALIST BLUSHES. 


Then I took to reading your love articles. It was 
like a new world opening up to me. I made a dis- 
covery. I knew many fellows like myself, just as 
nervous, just as frightened, whenever they come 
within twenty yards of a girl. 

I had thought that a woman's love was something 
to be won with a mighty struggle. Her objeciions 
were only to be overthrown by a supreme effort, 
and I had decided that, on the whole, the difficulties 
involved were greater than I could surmount. 

Then came the awakening. It was your own heart 
spocialist and other writers for your papers who 
enlightened me, I call them, “Girls who give the 
game away.” From these lady writers I learnt that 
men are not the only ones that feel nervous upon 
the subject af matrimony. 

My eyes opened wide with astonishment as I read 
the good, wholesome advice given to ladies by 
mem of their sex as to how they could make 
themselves attractive to men, the manner in which 
they could encourage the faltering and hesitating 
lover, of the method of making proposals come easily, 
and the hundred and one pieces of advice, the whole 
ph eet ee eb pe tosien is the 

h and the girl is the one to go fishing. 

It was a surprise and a revelation to me. I 
realised that a subject that worries some men, posi- 
tively agitates most women—that a man would like 
to have a life partner, but that a woman won't be 
happy till she gets one. 


| ALL OUT HUSBAND-HUNTING. | 


I tell you what I did, Mr. Editor, when I woke 
up to this fact. I got a pile of back numbcrs. I 
myself in my room, and I read feverishly all 
the writings of your heart specialist, that had 
arppernd from week to week upon the subject. 
n I went out into the world, I was a now 
man. I had new courage. I was afraid of no one. 
The pretty girl with the marvellous ge hat, 
the dainty lassie arrayed in all the glory of her 
new summer costume, the haughty doctor’s daughters 
at the corner house; I met them all. I took off 
my hat. I stopped. I spoke to them, and did’ it 
without a blush. 
I kept repeating to myself—partly to keep my 
ad: P you 


courage up, I'll admit—“I am not afraid o: 
now, you are all husband-hunting.” 
What was the result? Why, before a week was 
over {I found myself quite at home in feminine 
socicty, and could even crack a joke with a girl 
without turning red to the roots of my hair. 
Before a month had passed I was differentiating to 
myself, deciding. 
“T don’t like Florrie, Susan_is not half bad. 
Gladys—well, she might do, and Ethel, no, not Ethel, 
on any account.” 
And when I had thoroughly learned the art of 
poking and choosing, I met my own darling—but 
there, I won't mention her name. 
If I had met her three months before I should 
have shrunk away in despair. As it was, I could 
proach her with boldness and courage born of a 
careful study of your love articles. 

She has consented to be mine, Mr Editor. On 
Wednesday fortnight we are to be married. It was 


y your paper that gave me the courage to do this thing. 


Yet still of the cover I hasten to say, It’s the best on the ROYAL for many a day. 
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FIRST TIME TALES. pagodas; no domes | gate these phenomena. Winter was fest closing i 
: or silver ts. Only the | and Cartier and his men, havi : in, 
y ar dale bese haved ving taken friendly leave 


. = os o forest stretching away on d st Ss 
enetratio either side, the mighty river, | the other members of the ex! ition. an Se agen 
(re nea and along ite betty few He found that these worked well and faith- 


‘ clearings fully while he had been away. A fort ha : 
MASCICG or nearly naked, sa constructed of heavy timber close to the es 
ese some of whom were friendly, | accordance with his orders, and on the ramparts 
ca while others showed plainly, | cannon had been mounted. The walls, too, had been 

look and gesture, 


hse, oe ES CARTIER sailed by, i a geumey = a som had a dug, 80 + to render 
up animosi distrust. pregnab’ inst any fo: 
a-j>™ alae gan St. Law P Meanwhile, the summer tet be likely to be able to oie @ Indians 
the River St. Lawrence, was waning, and Cartier THE FIRST SIGHT OF SCALPS. 
selected a site for winter| This was deemed advisable. For, during Carticr's 


In the quarters, and ordered a fort to be built. Then, | absence, the adventurers who had been left behi 
year 1534, leaving his two bi st ships behind, together with the | had seen something of the warlike nature Ge 
one Jacques ! bulk of the expedition, he pushed on up the river | same Indians, and of their truculence and cruelty 
: Cartier, | with the vessel, the E * of forty | Scalps they had beheld for the first time, and vero 
simple Breton sailor, stumbled upon the estuary of the | tons, and two boats. With him were fifty sailors | struck with horror at the savagery of the strange 
St. Lawrence River, and sailed up it, expecting pre- and several, “gentlemen bap pee : custom. Some amongst them had seen also a captive 
sently to reach Pekin, the capital of Phe “Great | | The river soon narrowed: down considerably, greatly tortured st the stake, and, on expostulating, they 
Khan.” For, in those days, and for long afterwards, | to the alarm and disappointment of the explorers, | were sullenly informed that gach was, by’ tribal 
people held that America was a part of mainland | who imagined it wae coming to an end. knew | usage, the fate of all prisoners taken in battle. 
of Asia. a of course, of the vast sys o8 fresh-water | Distrust bred distrust. The natives, seeing the 
It is one of the standing puzzles of history that | lakes that fed it—Superior, Mi ie Huron, Erie, | warlike ations of their visitors, held aloof from 
this erroneous belief should Ce persisted so long. | Ontario; nor of the mighty waterfall, et that the se ent. The winter, the terrible Canadian 
Columbus set sail on his first memorable voyage on | would eventually have barred their passage they | winter, of which the Frenchmen, accustomed to the 
August 8rd, 1492, forty-two years, that is to say, | gone far enough. mild weather of their own sunny land, could havo 
before Cartier — upon scene. During that FETED BY THE INDIANS. had no uate conception, gripped them with its 
: once de Leon had coasted Florida, But presently their spirits revived, for apparently | #°Y hand. , too, broke out amongst them, and 
Vasco de Balbao had crossed the Isthmus of Panama | trustworthy reports were brought them by the natives as this loathsome and deadly complaint was at that 
and discovered the Pacific Ocean, into which, a little | of the existence of s great city, which they called | time unknown in Europe, they were without the ex- 
later, had sailed Magellan by way. of the straits that i perience necessary to combat it 
; : , had been discovered | This, reasoned Cartier, must assuredly be the Pekin Man after man was attacked, until at last only ten 
and conquered by Cortes, as had Peru by Pizarro. of which they were in search, and they pushed on whole ones were left. Luckily, Cartier himself kept 
One would have thought that these events would | with redoubled ardour. well, and used every means in his power to save the 
make it plain to everybody that the new lands they Alas, for their hopes. Hochelega, when reached, lives of his stricken companions, as well as to conceal 
were dealing with were portions of a continent of proved indeed to be superior in point of size to an the weakness of his party from the savages who sur- 
vast extent, and a continent quite other and apart | Gno of the other Indian “towns” they had met wi rounded him. Nevertheless, he mournfully admits 
from that Asia that men knew of aforetime through | during their voyage up from the sca; but, on the that he had, at this time, given up all hope of ever 
the travels of Marco Polo and the adventurers who | other hand, it was as far inferior to what Cartier | 8ei9g France again. 
followed in his footsteps. knew the Chinese cata must be as is, say, an INTO THE ENCAMPMENT BY NIGHT. 
AMERICA A CHINESE TERRITORY? ordinary provincial village to the London of 1907. Nor was this black outlook altogether unjustified. 
But no. People had got it firmly into their heads | __ Nevertheless, when they had got over their first Imprisoned in the heart of an unknown continent, 
that what we now know as ‘America was Asia, and disappointment, the explorers were not a little im- | surrounded by ice and snow, such ag in all their 
go they reasoned that if they struck the coast at this d. The place was certainly lous, and the experience they had never known before, stricken by 
or that latitude, north or south, as the case might | inhabitants gave the visitors, whom they imagined to | a mysterious malady, it is no wonder their hearts 
be, they would land upon the shores of China or of | be supernatural beings, the warmest of welcomes. | sank within them. ey had even reached the point 
India respectively. . More than a thousand people, Cartier tells us, came | of neglecting to bury their dead the bodies being 
Thero was not much difficulty in effecting such | down to the river bank, men, women, and children, simply flung outside the fort, and there left for the 
landings. The tiny craft of those days could be run | all garlanded with flowers and wearing trophies of | wil to devour, when salvation came to them 
close in shore almost anywhere, and even beached feathers, singin and dancing and bringing presents | in the guise of two Indian girls, who stole into their 
upon occasion, and got off again, without suffering of provisions , game, and cakes made maize | encampment by night, bringing with them leaves 
any @ preciable amount of injury. So, even in flour. : and branches of a “tree of healing.” 
Cartiers day, the coast of what is now Canada and Cartier in return gave them gifte—beads, looking- This Has been since identified as the balsam fir, a 
the United States had been visited many times and 
at many points, from Labrador on the north, to 
Florida on the south. 
Only, no one had up till then succeeded in pene 
trating inland, for the simple reason that to penetrate 
inland one must first light upon the mouth of a great 
river up which one can sail, and no such water high- 
d been discovered. 
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River St. Lawrence. Although pal : . ‘ 
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y found himeelf sailing “into a fresh water 
estuary, “so broad that it might be an arm of the 
sea.” Here, for certain, was the river that had been 
so long sought, the river that was to lead him eventu- 
aly so he imagined, right into the heart of China. 

fevertheless, he did not on this first occasion 


the Atlantic, to anchor presently in St. Malo 
Harbour. 
NO PALACES, NO PAGODAS. 
King of France was overjozed at the news his 
sailor subject boughs him. at a Frenchman 
should be the first of Europeans to enter what every- 
body at that time fondl believed would a! to be 
the golden gateway of the Orient, leased him 
mightily, an Cartier found no difficu ty whatever 
in getting his commission, and but little in procurin 
the three ships necessary for the expedition. Wit 
these he crossed the Atlantic again in safety, and 
sailed once more into the mouth of the river he had 
discovered. 

Sailing up it, he presently came to @ clearing 
wherein were a number of huts. Asking what name 
the place was known by, the natives answered him 
“Lanata,” which is an Indian word meaning “village” 
or “settlement.” But Cartier took it to be the name 
of the country, and so Canada it is to this day. 

Day by day, as the beauties of the country through 
which they were passing unfolded themselves before 
them in an ever-changing and seemingly endless 
panorama, the wonder and delight of the voyagers 
inereased. Cartier was especially delighted. Better 
land,” he writes, “cannot be found anywhere.” 

His judgment in this was rfectly sound, for he 
had then reached a int a little below the site of 
the present Cit of Quebec, and where now are the 
finest farms and most fertile estates in the Dominion. 

Still, there were as yet no signs of the existence 
of a great civilised empire, such as Cartier 
to find. There were no temples or palaces or 


pee! and so forth—with which they were hugely | now well-known and highly-valued anti-scorbutic 
elighted. All that night the Indians remained | The girls showed the Frenchmen how to mako 
dancing round big bonfires they had kindled on shore, | healing draught from the leaves and pounded bark, 
while Frenchmen lay off in their boats in mid- | and how to foment their inflamed limbs with the 
stream—a wise precaution. residue of the macerated pulp, with the result that 
Next day, they explored the surrounding country, | in a little while the disease had “disappeared as if 
i s enthusiastic over ite amazing by. magic: 
ill. A solemn mass of 


~ d : theckagiving was said, and in 
This he climbed to get a better view, and called it | about a month thereafter the ice broke up. One 
Mont Royal, whence Montreal, the modern name of | ship was crushed, and had to be abandoncd, but. the 
the city which now stands where once stood | other two got safely away, and back to St. Malo, 
the long-vanished Hochelega. where the news they brought was received at first 
From this point Cartier would have liked to have with blank inoredulity. 

pushed on further into the unknown ‘and | Other expeditions were quickly organised, however; 
mysterious west (which to him was the east) whence | expeditions which resulted in the conquest of Canacé 
came strange stories (but true) of great seas (of | and its colonisation by France, in the opening UP 0 
fresh water) of which no man lad seen, the ‘of | the great lakes, and in the eventual discovery of the 
mountains that pierced the clouds, and of » mile- | upper waters of the Mississippi, down which certain 
wide river, another than the one they were on, that hardy hag bea journeyed, hoping to emer into 4 
fell in one tremendous sheet of foaming tumultuous- | “Sea of Japan,” only to find that they had complete 
ness over & cliff of vast height in a cataract called | a ten-thousand-mile circuit which had brought ten 
by the Indians “Aw-ni-agara”—"the thunder of | back into the very self-same ocean whence they ha 
waters.” originally started from. But this is another story: 
Prudence, however, forbade any attempt to investi- Next week—‘* The Deita of Torment.” 


Everyone of you haste to the news-ehop and buy The strawberry ROYAL—the one for July. 
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Feaehy ewe anyhow,  WeW AND STRANGE. 
a lie and all you see —— 


Something about the Newest Things on the Market. 


Records from Palm Leaves. ; 

‘A susstitute for bees’ wax is now being obtained from 
the rafia palm of Macaguens: The leaves are beaten into 
fragments on mats, and boiled ; ar a wax which is 
of very good quality. Phonograp records and other 
articles are being made of it. : 
Egg-Shell Maatles. 

Eco-sueuts as gas-mantles is an idea from Germany. 
The contents are drawn or blown out, the ends are neatly 
cpt off, pnd the body of tHe thts obiaiead i very t00d, 

ar article. us is v i 
while the new form of mantle is much more durabis. 
Motor as Tie Pin. 

‘Fue smallest motor is that made by a German mechanic. 
It is worked by a battery deposited in his coat pocket, and 
he uses the motor as & scarf-pin. It is working ali the 
time, although doing nothing; it is simply to show that it 
is an actual working motor. It is curious to see the little 
wheels revolving as the machine rests on the scarf. 

No Dirty Hands. 

For blacking or polishing boots and shoes an automatic 
stand has been placed on the market. The simple 
mechanism of this stand is arranged to fit all sizes of foot- 
gear and to keep the boot in proper shape during the pro- 
cess of cleaning. The boot is gripped firmly outside, 
while a stretching contrivance is fitted inside. Polishing 
boots should be an easy and pleasant task with this 
appliance. 

Heat to the Rescue. ; 

A xew method for rapidly healing wounds is to dress 
them with  pagtaees rico wet bandages, and then sub- 
ject them to great heat. The dressing is dried right 
through in about half-an-hour, and this assists the forma- 
tion of new tissues. The process is repeated as often as 
the | attendant deems advisable. The idea 
originated from the observation of the effect of the tropical 
sun on fresh wounds. 

Good for Drapers. 

A rwine-currer, which has recently been patented in 
America, is a combination clamp and knife. It is 
clamped to the string, and thus is alwaye to be found 
when wanted; a very simple, but extremely ingenious, con- 
trivance enables anyone to cut twine at any length by 
an a spring-piece and drawing the twine across the 

ife edge. This device should be of great utility in shops 
where balls of string are constantly in use. 

A New Coal-Scuttle. 

A new form of coal-scuttle is sha like a box, and 
has a hinged lid at the top and a sm 1 door at the bottom 
of one of its sides. The coal is shot in at the top, but 
it does not fall to the bottom in a heap because there is 
a slanting board which makes it drop towards the back of 
the box a small quantity at a time. Thus it is possible to 
shovel out the coal without making a mess. The box will 
hold a hundredweight of coal, and it can also be used as & 
seat or a shelf on which to arrange kitchen utensils. 
Automatic Sheep-Shearing. 

A macuine that will automatically shear are | and 
cleanse and comb the wool is now being constructed by a 
Frenchman, who has already successfully performed the 
first part of the work. The ee machine has 
a platform, on which the animal is fastened by straps, and 
a series of knives arranged on a rubber hose so that they 
may work at any angle. The new machine will have a 
tube for sucking the wool into a tank of hot water, where 
it is cleansed, and from which it passes into another recep- 
tacle to be combed. It is then ready for packing. 
Draughts and Bangs Vanish, 


away. 

If you get an eiderdown it 
has ‘a sheet buttoned all 
round it on the under side. I 
could not get any satisfac- 
tory explanation of this. I 
= . simply perkne itasa root 
A Tour Through the Fatherland with the the width of eta aie 
British Editors. can’t tuck yourself up, 

restless sleeper spends a good 
deal of the night groping on the floor for his lost cover- 
ings, and as is doing it in a room that seems to be 
turned the wrong way roand, I should think that a 
good portion of his prayers must go to waste. If he 
gets up to turn on the light he ought, of course, to have 
the sense to turn round and be wide awake, but as a 
rule he ien’t fully awake until he has taken two ateps 
forward and bumped his nose against the wall. 


A DELIGHTFUL AWAKENING. 


ortnight I travelled through Germany as one of the 
guests of the Kaiser and his government. The story of 


impressions tLat 1 gathered may. I will set them down 
anyhow, simply trying to ma interesting reading 
in a general way. 

THE GERMAN RAILWAY STATION. 


The government owns it. The government sells you 
your ticket, you are directed Ly government porters, you 
enter a government restaurant, igs eat a two inch thick 

vernment sandwich, and you drink government beer. 

ou can’t get lost in a German station. There is but 
one way out and, one way in, and if you want to see & 
friend off you have to buy a penny ticket from the 
government for the privilege. 

The names of the stations are not on the seats or the 
lamps or the walls. They are at each end of the glass 
soon covering the station. So that if you don’t find out 
where you are before you arrive you on’t know where 

ou are. On the other hand, the German station contains 
ew or no advertisements, and that saves the ignorant 
and distraught British tourist from getting out at the 
German for Beecham's Pills or Pears’ Soap. 


We got 80 little time in bed whilst we were away that 
I may perhaps be pardoned if I make one more reference 
to this subject now that I am at home again and 
making up arrears of sleep. I like plenty of sleep. 
This was the one thing the did not provide for 


us. 

‘We left Dover on the North German Lloyd steamer 
Zeiten, about midnight, after a terrific thunderstorm 
and the worst dinner oratory of the whole trip. Most 
of us turned in thoroughly worn out. For my own part 
just as I seemed to have got off to sleep I heard the 
sweetest of sweet music. There was a far away 
softness in it. It was a slow, low bymn tune. It was 
the Zeiten’s ship's band, playing this Sunday morning 
“Nearer my God to Thee.” 

Most of us were on a German liner for the first 
time. We, later, talked of the charm of our 
awakening. 

But it is only one of the ag Seg pe things the 
Germans are learning to do. The Germans are going 
to make life very pleasant. I know many British ships 
where you are awakened rudely out of your beauty sleep 
by a full-lunged ruffian with a cornet. 


THE RULE OF THE ROAD. 


Taiking about making a litter, you have to be careful 
what you throw on German streets. One day in Berlin 
I tore up an envelope just outside the Zoological 
Gardens, and threw it down. I had no further use for 
it, but a ;oliceman insisted that I must pick the pieces 
upand carry them until I came to one of the many wire 
woven baskets to be found in most streets. 

‘And you have to pay your cabman long before you 
get to the theatre door. That saves crowding and 

elay. 
es Keep to the Right” is a strict rule. I went along 
one pavement on the left to see some shop windows. 
Only once. It took too long. was too vexatious, and— 
well, I read peoples’ faces. I like the way most German 
—_ windows are dressed. They are never crowded, 
and tho goods appear to be changed daily. 


THE EASY CHARM OF GERMAN MANNERS. 


THE POLICEMAN. 


Heisasheer delight. He has taken pattern by our 
English police and now stops the traffic with his uplifted 
hand. He isa more glorious looking figure than our 
constable, and 80 this action is more imposing and 
authoritative. Incidentally it is still a little self- 
con:cious and machine-made. 

The policeman on duty wears a military uniform, a 
sword, and n spiked helmet. In addition to that he has 
several small libraries concealed about his person. As 
guests of the government we were free from inter- 
ference, but the moment a foreigner enters an hotel 
in Germany a policeman calls on him—walks right into 
his bedrcom. That is always fatal to an English or 
American company promoter with a weak heart. The 
policeman wants to know where you came from, where you 
are going, how long you intend to stay, and your name, 
home address, and age. You have to writet things 
down yourself, perhaps at dead of ni ht, when you are 
craving for sleep or food. Meanwhile he is writing 
down in another book certain facts or insinuations 
about your personal appearance. 

I say again the German policeman is a sheer delight. 
What he looks and what he does, the majesty and the 
might and the awe of him, impress you from your arrival 


till your departure. Tne Pulto door closer is just the device that has bee 
French politeness must presently give way to that eon ee ae - 
THE HOTEL BEDROOM. : of Germany. The French bow and courtesy is very woe pei heer Rosteany bs oe eis ia 


often theatrical, sometimes forced and ridiculous. The 

German never. The class distinction is very finely 

drawn in Germany. Recognitions and greetings are 
raded observances. The whole system is a fine art. 
ou lift your hat to both sexes, even individually. 

If you meet Count or General or Burgomaster So-and- 
So you give a great and imposing sweep with the whole 
stretch of your arm. You treat your tradesmen less 
warmly, of course. And if you keep your eyes open you 
can soon tell a man’s social standing by the hat raising 
he is accorded. 

At a big lunch or banque’ the Germans have a 
delightful custom. In Eng and you sit down between 
two strange men, and when dinner is about half-way 
through you say timidly to the man on your right, 
“Fine day, isn't it?” He says, “ Well, it was raining 
when Icamein.” You lapee into silence then for a time, 
and presently say to the man on your left, “Looks like 


the outside of the door, and thus not detract from 
the appearance of the room, and it insures the closing of 
the door with a gentle action. By undoing the chain, the 
door can be left open for cleaning purposes. This_useful 
invention is mado in two sizes, price 2s, 6d. and 3s. 3d. 
tively, and can be had of patentee, S. W. Finch, 
24 Waldegrave Road, Hornsey, London, N. ; 
Something New in Cameras. f 
A most excellent little camera has just come into the 
market; it is called the “ Ticka,” and is the smallest and 
neatest real working camera we have seen. You can easily 
carry it in a watch pocket, and as a companion on & 
country stroll or a seaside holiday it is not to be beaten. 
True, the pictures are small, but a special enlarging 
apparatus is made for this camera which brings the pictures 
up to a size of 34 inches by 2 inches, and the pho’ 
come out clearly, too, which is more than can be said for 
many much larger cameras. The price of the “ Ticka” is 
only 8s, 6d., and can be had from Messrs. Honughtons, 


It has no fireplace and so no chimney-piece. When- 
ever I go away from home I like to take my children’s 
photos with me. I have several children. I had to set 
these photos out on chairs. One morning Mr. Stead 
came to my bedroom to talk over certain things, and he 
had to stand up for half an hour because every chair 
was occupied bya young lady. I will tell Eg some 
ai stories of the charm and courtesy of Mr. Stead 

er. 

When I first entered Germany I was miserable over 
this thing of there being no fireplace. I had nowhere to 
throw my matches, nothing safe on which to knock my 

ipe. Every good smoker knows that the fireplace was firat 
igned to be an ashpit for bim. It’s use for warming 
purposescame later. I can makea hearth untidy quicker 
than most men, and for a day or two felt dispirited 
and lost and far away from home as I for, 


weniet bom the room with my left hand fall of being ® wet night, docan's it?” He says “Well, it | Limited, i 68-89 High Holborn, fendon, WC. | Specimen 
; c enou came in.” wi sent lesers. ton to all 
You can’t throw ashes out of the window in | ") vhe | Berea Weekly readers whe apply for thea 


You don’t feel like kicking yourself or Spon neighbours 
ata German table. You stand bebin ar chair till 
your host is seated, and he does not hurry, because, in his 
politeness, he gives time for place finding. Whilst you 
are waiting to sit down the men on both sides bow and 
tell you their names or present their table cards. You 


Germany, because are double windows after the 
Russian style, and take too long to open. And, besides, the 
passers-by might comple. And the police library might 
make another visit. ith my usual rescurcefulness I 


t . . in various colours; designs are carved in the leather, the 
: oie solved the difficulty going out and buying 


ekin being partl way like the wood in an ordinary 


day. tin box. I had the ” empty this once @| 4, eame to both, and the three of you are friends | ¢ ing, § i 
: right away. You would want a search warrant to find ter in tint, thus forming an e at background for 
See TEE PER: weather-talk at a German dinner-table. the picture. Besides the , for wearing 
ay , such as stripes and , various scenes, anim 


Then you pl every man around you the moment 
wine is and clink glasses as far as you can reach 
whenever a toast is o. Good temper is the best 
divestive. You can't feel cold or lukewarm with such 
neighbours. 


All hotel beds are made of wood; at least, if there 
are any brass beds I did not find them. In Ep jand 
you would place your bed so that the head would be 
against the wall. ‘This would give you a full view of the 
room. In small single rooms in Germany the bed is 
placed the other way. The idea seems to be that you 


ornamental desiane @ are ey cctee ae ie end) gg od 

urposes, whl gene: are lothing for 
Lie 4 and others. Prices and all particulars will be 
furnished by Mr. Alfred Morris, Brighton Chambers, 
PETER KEARY. 


The strawberry ROYAL you'll all cf you deem Most surely of all publications the cream. 
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COMPLETE SHORT STORY. Warr enorme 


The girl, too, was led, and man : 
glances which she cas in Donald’s rection, Tegel 
not have him by her side, and yet—yet—why did he 


How a storm || ‘"10nas dawn the storm | say away! 


at sea opened || Seiriahle sate of mind 
the door of came to the watcher. He 
happiness for horizon till the pall of cloud 


e e e e 

“Donal’, Donal’, the pains i’ the sma’ o’ m le he? 
a’ gane awa’, an’ I ken we'll sune ha’ a 7 bas Oe 
bonnie weather. Mon, tak’ this glass ant Louk owre 
alang thee shore. The laddies are aye pittin’ a boat oct 
to sea, or I'm a senner.” 


two people. changed from to ® | “Donald the glass to his eye, and an invol 
pimenend a, Lereloping, PY | groan escaped his lips. His worms fears. were resins 
>=0ce~< intoa fized luminous purple. e watched the advancing boat like one fascinated. 
1 shen he extinguished the Faro] stumbled down the stairs to put a few things 
wits . a "Buddenly Donald heard s footetep on the stair, lighter 


than that of Tammas, and, turning, ho saw the girl, who 

now had made a place for ever in his life and memory. 
He looked at her hungrily, curiously conscious of every 

detail about her—her slim, supple figure, sweet face, 


H. GC, MACLAURIN. 


looked sheer down at the 


x ah & leami , and wealth of beautiful brown hair. Ney 
“Dowar’, Donal’! Ye hear me, laddie? ‘Tis yin rugged rocks which constituted the base of the light- bad The cipuioed daiver, more Wasirable ta pate Save 
o'clock gane, and an awfu’ nicht. Hoots, mon; ye mau | ““ Wiis he saw there bronght swift expression to his eyes mt th 


And the boat was coming which would bear her away. 
Henceforth their ways might lie widely apart. Perchance 
his eyes never more behold her. 

He could not bear the thought. In a moment he had 
el per everyt! eave his great love. He was by the 
F fr 8 entire ing both her hands, looking into her cyes 

an 


be stirrin’ the noo.” . 

The sleeper moved uneasily on his rough bed; then, in 
response to repeated solicitations from the lips of old 
Tammas M‘Guhirr, he kicked off the heavy blanket which 
swathed him from head to foot, threw out first the right, 
then the left leg, and finally sat on the edge of the bed 
yawning and rubbing his eyes. 

He had lain down in his clothes, having divested him- 
self of his top-boots and sou’-wester only. These he now 
put on, straightened himself, and mounted the crude 
stairs which communicated with the light-room above. 
This was octagonal in shape, fabricated of strong iron 
framework, glazed with thick plate glass. 

The light from several oil lamps, startlingly intensified 
by the reflective and refractive properties of a unique 
combination of prisms, lenses, and mirrors, half blinded 
the man, whose vision was adjusted to the eemi-obscurity 
of the room below. 

Then his raw senses were assailed by the full fury of 
the agitated elements without. ° 

The howling wind had attained an enormous pressure. 
Sheets of rain dashed relentlessly against the thick glass 

nes. The billows were like so many mountains, The 
Fighthouse rocked. Less experienced men than the two 

rs would have been in terror for its safety. 

“Weel, Donal’, ye'll be wishin’ ye hadna relieved Jock 
M'Kie last nicht. Aweel, aweel, we ha’e a fu’ cistern an’ 
twa fu’ storerooms, the Lord be thankit.” 

Donald vouchsafed no reply to these comments. Tammas, 
in no wise disconcerted, ran on gnionly 

“Fine, yo mena mak’ up ye mind to bide here 9. 507 
lang time, Donal’, for by the pains in the sma’ o’ my bac 
I Ken we are in for a lang spell o’ stor-r-rmy weather. 
I’m thinkin’ na boat will pit oot to sea for owre a fort- 
nicht, but we maun juist howp for the best. Aweel, I'll 

ae doon an’ get my bit supper, wi’ maybe a wee drappio 
ie thae pains in the sma’ o’ my back.” 

Left alone, Donald cleaned and trimmed the lamps, 
supplying each with a fresh moiety of oil, cast a keen eye 
over the optical apparatus, oiled and adjusted the revolving 
machinery, and set it in motion. And then came his lonely 
vigil, sxendy till the dawn crept over the eastern 
extremity, challenging the lights of man. 

‘And now, as he watches the alternating glare and gloom 
upon the restless bosom of the waters, let us make a 
careful study of him, for he is well worth it. 

No finer man than youns Donald Carmichael could have 
been found between d’s End and John o’ Groats. He 
was what the Irish would have called “a broth av a 
bhoy”; the Scotch, “a braw laddie”; the English, “a 
strapping young fellow.” 

Six feet three in his socks, broad in proportion, lithe 
and clean-limbed, straight as a lance, he went far to merit 
the above description. And he was as handsome as he was 
big. His face was apa and open, no single feature 
marring the harmony of the whole. Many a bonnie lassie’s 
heart beat faster when Donald Carmichael went by. 

But there was a shadow on young Donald’s life, against 
which his gifts of face and ae ue went for naught. 

He was a stammerer. Hi 


—of alarm, astonishment, incredulity, startled awe. 
Prone on the rocks, a few bare inches’ purchase from the 
lapping water, was a human form. Donald concentrated 
his vision, but was unable to tell whether it was man or 
woman, boy or girl; nor dared he hazard a guess whether 
the poor soul was alive or dead. 

He quickly roused old Tammas, and together they 
dagceniied to the rocks below. Both stood for a brief 
moment inactive, silently regarding the body which had 
esc: from the clutches of the sea. 

T'was a maiden in the first access of young womanhood— 
of some eighteen or nineteen summers maybe. She was 
big” beautiful to look upon. 

‘as that the pallid hue of death on her cheek? No; she 
still breathed. A half-sob escaped from Donald’s throat— 
his heart was very tender. 

“Puir bit lassie!” said Tammas. “Some puir mither 
will greet sair the nicht. Help me wi’ her, Donal’. Puir 
bit lassie!” 

- Her waist was incircled by a life-belt—though 
insensible, she was still clasping it. They gently dis- 
engaged her fingers and bore her to the one bedroom of 
the tower. Donald tumbled the belongings of himself and 
‘Tammas into the store-room below, then made the bed- 
room sweet and clean, even essaying some crude attempts 
at ornamentation. ’ 

Then for three long days they fought for the girl’s life. 
No woman could have been more ténder than were these 
two rough men. Strange emotions welled up in Donald’s 
pan and ere long the labour for him become one 
of love. 

With joy they watched the colour etealing covertly into 
the face of their patient, and on the fourth day their work 
was completed. The crisis was past, the danger gone; the 
girl was saved. 

It was three o'clock one boisterous afternoon when she 
opened her eves and for the first time was able intelligently 
to appa her surroundings. She looked arened Mae, 
marvelling greatly. Then remembered the storm, the 
wreck, her struggle with the waves. So she had been 
rescued; by whose hands she did not know, though 
instinct told her they were kind hands. 

Then Donald came in. 

He stopped short on the threshold. If the girl had been 
desirable before, what was she now, her face lighted up 
by beautiful eyes, smiles trembling on her lips, her whele 
self sweet and appealing. 

Donald walked to the bedside. A torrent of words 
rushed to his lips. Then—he remembered his terrible 
affliction; he had forgotten it for the moment. The words 
were wnuttered; his lips closed like a vice. Oh, she must 
not know—she must not know! He could not bear it. 
Heaven help him to keep his secret from her! 

Intuition told the girl that Donald wes her rescuer. She 
did not speak, but suddenly a rich red colour flooded her 
cheeks, and with an impulsive gesture she seized his hand 
and pressed it, to her lips. 

He snatched his h away and rushed from the room. 

_Presently old Tammas shambled in. Donald had sent 
him in to hear the girl's story and learn her behests. 
Tammas was with her half-an-hour or more. hen he 
came out of the bedroom there was a look of perplexity 
on his face. 

“Puir bit lassie!” he soliloquised. “I'll keep her 
secret, gin I can, bit I eair misdoot my abeelity. The 
limmer’s got thochts o’ Donal’, an’ disna’ want him tae 
knaw. na minds me knawin’—I dinna coont. But 
fine I’m 0° the opcenion Donal’ will no’ be owre lang 
eee 

ter in rnoon, however, Tammas had f 
further reflection. , seme 

“Weel, that cowes a’. Fust, I maun keep bit lassie’s 
meth wood | uaen beep Deal 

e 8c! is pate in perplexity. Then o sudden 

shousht struck him, causing hin to chuckle long and 
loudly, 
fe Michty, they'll keep yin anither’s secrets.” 
Daring ors days the lighthouse was a different place 
to Donald. The presence of the irl seemed to have shed 
a tranquil sweetness over ing. Even the atore- 
rooms and kitchen were different. There was an infangible 
atmosphere about them which awed him, and caused him 
to — softly. 

new was ing out before his gaze, beauti 
and enchanting. A koning finger bade him i Py 
But he held back; to him it was a forbidden land. Was 
» any to abide under the shadow of his hateful 

iction 


which expression he could not fathom), pouring 
orth his burning passion. 

At length he paused, a choking sensation in hic throat. 
The girl made no answer. Whence came that leok in her 
eyes! He had seen it before in a seagull lying behind a 


boulder with a broken —_ 

He looked at her, a . Then the pain in ker eyes 
was blotted out by blinding tears. She drew from he 
bosom a scrap of paper and a il, and, hastily writing 
a few words, thrust the paper into Donald’s hand. 

He read in a haze: 

“ Poor Greta is deaf and dumb, and, alas! cannot undcr- 
stand your words.” 

A lump rose in Donald’s throat. But soon a creat joy 
surged over him. Underneath the simple message he 
inscribed these words: “Donald loves you/” and gave 
back the paper to the girl. 

A burning blush leapt into her cheeks. She shyly raised 
her sweet eyes, and in their liquid depths Donald saw the 
light of heaven shining. 

he romper iro Heed. A Jove had eg to them both, 

uiring neither 5 nor language to express it. 

t this moment E ehock of aed hate appeared above the 
plane of the light-room floor. Old Tammas tock in the 
situation, and shook his head sorrowfully. 

“I'm ‘no’ wantid here,” he said, and forthwith 
Gecemsied to the ——— to fortify Binselt with a “" 
rappie against next appearance of the pains in t 

sma’ o’ the back. 
ee Gee 


A coRRESPONDENT tells of a conversation he over- 
heard disclosing a domestic tragedy which has not, 
up to now, got into the papers. 

Said one of the speakers: “Did you hear abcut 
that little boy in your road? He found his father's 
lying about, poked the muzzle in the baby's 
ace, ulled, hi 


and s trigger.” 
“How hastily ! How awful! Same old story, I 
a gee ‘o one knew it was loaded?” 
“It wasn’t loaded.” 
ae fee 


AMERICA’S GREATEST DETECTIVE. 
James McPanuanp, the Pinkerton private inquiry 
agent who unearthed the tt murder conspiracy 
amongst the miners of Id and Colorado, which 
culminated in the assassination by means of a dyna- 
mite bomb of Governor Steunenberg, is known 
throughout the length and breadth of America as 
“the world’s greatest detective.” F 
He is chief of the inner circle of the Pinkertons 
wonderful organisation, and his salary is £1,000 a 
month paid in advance. He prefers to draw it in 
advance, he says, because he never knows from one 
month to another whether he will be alive to draw 
an : thereabouts, McParland was 
irty years ago, or thereabouts, McParland wa 

a venailoce Tria cmigrhat homeless, and well-nish 
starving in the streets of Chicago. He walked into 
Major Pinkerto n’s office and asked for a job. “The 
only job we can offer you,” said the chief of the 
famous detective agency, “is to go into Eastern Penn- 
sylvania and ferret out the secrets of the Molly 


— ; 
low, McParland knew well the nature of this 
terrible organisation of the Irish anthracite mincrs. 
He knew that they had murdered some scores of 
detectives who had tried to into their business. 
But did he hesitate? Not a bit of it. He closed 
with the offer at once, Et himself initiated a member 
y 


is affliction was not of that 
mild form, commonly met with, which is capable of being 
controlled, and is accounted no great disadvantage. The 
malady ‘had visited him in its most virulent form. 

He was able to form a eentence only with the greatest 
difficulty, after repeated attempts. Even this was beyond 
him upon frequent occasions. The smallest experience 
outside the routine of his restricted life reduced him to 
absolute incoherence. 

And Donald was shy, sensitive, and proud. His dis- 
ability spoilt his life. It made of him a confirmed reclcce, 
hating society, hugging solitude. Ahd that is why we find 
him in this lonely Highibowe on the north-east coast of 
Scotland. That is why he had adopted a calling which 
appealed only to men such as old Tammas, who was pre- 
destined for the work, his father, grandfather, and great- 
grandfather Lary been keepers before him. 

- To-night Donald was etrangely restless. A peculiar 
mood was upon him; he was fanciful, imaginative, appre- 
hensive. He had an uneasy sense of impending calamity. 
ane might happen on a night like this! 

hat was that? A cry of distress, or only the shriek 
of the wind? Donald looked with straining eyes out into 
the brooding night. Surely that was a schooner? He 
ecemed to descry it struggling through the storm, reelin 
and tottering, like a wounded elk with merciless dogs ai 
its haunches. 

Then a eudden impact of water driven by the fierce 
wind ainst Es ws of _! — made vision 

. en ensuing occu nothing was 
le on the face of the deep, oa Dountd conciuded thas 


to Molly Maguires, the precise counterpart of the 
réle played for the British Government by Le Caron 


When the time came he threw off his disguise, and 
scores on scores of the “Mollies” were brought to 
. Meanwhile, there was one thing about the gi 
— him sorely. This was he absolute pl ics | 


Albeit he had registered a vow always to keep at a 
distance from her, he had scarce thought that Halles esd 
fall in with his desires’ He mas 


marvelled often, 


Ripe strawberries surely are pleasant to you? The ROYAL July cover provides not a few. 
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OUR NEW SERIAL STORY. 


Even those who have never before read a serial story are invited to sample 
A glance at the first column will put you in possession of what 


has already appeared. 
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BEGIN READING TO-DAY. 


' NO PAST IS DEAD. 


Author of “ Shadows 


THE FIRST CHAPTERS. 


Just a lovers’ quarrel, but how far-reaching was the 


result to be! 

The green-eyed monster arises between Dennis Garth 
and Olive Kernham, and that bane of all lovers, pride, 
brings about a disagreement. Dennis loathes Ernest 
Roden, and objects to his sweetheart conversing with him. 
Olive shares her lover's dislike for the cunning, malicious 
Roden, but remonstrates with Dennis about his jealousy. | 

The breach broadens, and sharp words are spoken. 
Olive hands back her ring, the eymbol of a secret engage- 
ment. Her lover, flings it trom him across the twilit moor. 


Then he strides away. 

As Olive proceeds homewards she sees a sight that appals 
her. Two men are struggling on the preci jitous edge o! 
the cliffs. One topples over. It is Ernest jen. : 

Olive recognises the victorious assailant as he rushes past 
her. It is not Dennis, but Ailwyn Trent, a neighbouring 
landowner’s son. : 

Margaret Roden, the dead man’s sister, appears on the 
ecene, having heard her brother’s death scream. Olive 
implores her not to go further, but still she races on. She 
reaches the cliffs and finds a coastguard there. Together 
they discover the dead body, and then Margaret lapses 
into unconsciousness. 

Ailwyn Trent runs home like one possessed. Olive meets 
him again, and they enter his residence. When Sir Lionel 
Trent hears of his son’s crime he thinks not of himself, but 
of his wife. Lady Trent is seriously ill, and if her eon is 
arrested the shock will possibly kill her. 

There is but one thing to do. If Olive and Ailwyn 
marry, Olive will not have to give evidence against Ailwyn, 
for the law decrees that a wife need not give evidence 
against her husband. 

Poor Olive! In her heart she loves Dennis Garth, but 
that very evening they had parted with bitter words. The 
trontied girl begs a day to think over matters. She comes 
to her decision. To save Lady Trent's life eho will marry 


Ailwyn. 

Bu Ailwyn knows that in shielding one crime he will 
commit another. Two years ago che secretly married a 
chorus girl, and his wife is still living. Roden discovered 
his secret, and compen § blackmailed him. The wrestle 
on the cliffs was the result. . 

Ailwyn pays a visit to his real wife’s abode, some cheap 
flats in Battersea, with the intention of recovering a photo- 
graph of himself that she possesses. She is absent, so he 
turns over her belongings in his efforts to find the portrait. 
His eearch is fruitless. 

That night Mrs. George Ailwyn, as she is known, is 
found murdered. 

Olive marries Ailw: Then, too late, Dennis returns. 
He is astounded on hearing of the marriage, and whilst 
talking with Olive he is arrested for Roden’s murder. The 
dead man’s sister has spoken and implicated him. In the 
dim light she had mistaken him for Ailwyn. 

Only then docs Olive realise the enormity of her action. 
She, who knows the real culprit, must not tell, and Dennis, 
the man she loves, will have to suffer. Rather than let an 
innocent man bear the blame, ehe entreats her husband to 
confess, but Ailwyn is afraid to. 

Ailwyn is woree than a coward. He realises that the 
case against Dennis Garth is very weak, so he visits the 
Garths’ residence and beg, hewn with him a stick and 
cigarette-case belonging to Dennis. Then he steals to the 
scene of the cliff struggle. Just as he is about to drop the 
stick over the cliff his father surprises him. 

Whilst Sir Lionel is upbraiding him for his treachery, 
Ailwyn manages to knock the cigarette-case over the edge. 
There will be ample evidence against Dennis now. 

Someone, however, witnessed the incident. Mr. Herbert 
Burgoyne, out-of-work actor and friend of the late “ Mrs. 
George Ailwyn,” stops Ailwyn as he leaves the cliffs and 
rencws a previous ag The suggestions he makes 
seen uncommonly like blackmail. Ailwyn agrees to run 
up to London and see him. 

The following night he in search of the actor, but 
owing to the dense fog finds himself in the very street in 
which his wife was murdered, He sees someone staring up 
at the flat “Mrs. Ailwyn” had occupied, but on his 
approach the poe flees. It is a veiled woman, and the 
bag that she drops puts a new light on the mystery. 

timately, Ailwyn discovers Bu ne’s abode. The 
actor makes his terms; Ailwyn will have to finance him in 
8 theatrical venture. Burgoyne also relates an incident 
in connection with the Battersea mystery. Just precedin; 
the murder a hand had opened Mrs. Ailwyn’s window an 
flung out a _ Part of an inscription on the ring read 
and Armand Duchesne.” 

Olive visits Dennis in his cell, and her former lover is 
very harsh in his manner. Then he realises that the girl 
he loves still loves him, and he cannot comprehend why she 
married Ailwyn. 

: hbo | to get away from reg sane associated with the 
Krasedy, live goes to London. For conventionality’s sake 
ilwyn j urneys with her. 

Olive pays a visit to her old school friend, Celia Ferrol. 


By SIDNEY WARWICK, 


of London,” “The Knave of Diamonds,” “In Name Only," ete., etc. 


CHAPTER TWELVE. 


The Bondage of the Ring. 


“You must have heaps of m/s things to tell me 
about,” said Celia Ferrol to Olive, “all about your hus- 
band, and your happiness, and when you and he first 
fell in love.’ I’m your oldest friend, Olive, and I expect to 
be made your confidante,” she cried. “My news isn't 
half so interesting or pleasant—for it isn't pleasant having 
a step-mother who is only about five years older than one- 
eelf, and who doesn’t like you, and is jealous of you. From 
being mistress in your father’s house, you have to take a 
back seat, and be sat on and snubbed—at least, that’s my 
experience!” 

nd some of the brightness and animation died out of 
2 P don't think it’s jealo part, Olive, but I 

“T don’t think it’s j on my 3 ve, bu 
can’t make myself like tee, a I don’t think she’s a bit 
sincere. I’m sure she only married dad for his money— 
only he’s blind, of course, and can’t see it. She disliked 
me from the firet; in a dozen little ways she’s tried to oust 
me out of dad's affections. I hate her, Olive!” 

“Poor Celia!” Olive said sympathetically. “Who was 
she? Did you know her before?’ 

“No. Dad met her somewhere abroad. She says all 
her people aro dead, and that she was alone in the world 
when she married father. She's very pretty, rather like 
a very expensive doll, with big eyes that s Olive, 
don’t ask me any more questions, because I'm already feel- 
ing perfectly horrid, and I shall say horrid things about 
her, and then you'll think me a backbiter!” exclaimed 
Celia. “Only I’m beginning to feel that I can’t stay at 
home much longer; and I am not going to, as soon as 
a chance of escape offcrs——” 
an Why, what would you do if you left home?” asked 

ive. 

“Go on the stage,” was the prompt, unexpected answer. 

And Olive laughed—yet even as she laughed she igs 
of her own longing to escape from the bondage of her 
marriage. The stage had never occurred to her as & 
pone means; yet, what if the tragedy of her life could 

turned to account in that way? She dallied with the 
thought for a moment. 

“T wish you wouldn't laugh, Olive! I really mean it,” 
protested lia. “If a girl eays she means to be a 
governess or a typewriter, people don’t laugh. The stage 
is just as much a recognised profession. And if one feels 
ono has a talent for acting, why shouldn’t one adopt it? 
I’m quite serious. But I won't tell you anything of my 
plans until you are in a more sympathetic mood!” she said 
severely. 

They walked up Bond Street, drop 
gallery for which Celia had tickets, an 
club. Olive was sorry when the time came to go 
the hotel. 

Olive and her husband came out of the famous oak and 
red dining-room of the Bourbon, overlooking the Embank- 
ment Gardens, after dinner that night; she had promised 
to go with Ailwyn to the theatre. 

In the palm court little groups of men and women were 
sipping coffce and waiting for their carriages as Ailwyn 
and his wife, in her dainty white opera-cloak, passed 
through. At the office in hall of the hotel a man, 
conspicuous among the other visitors at the Bourbon from 
the fact that he was not in evening clothes—a clean-shaved 
man of about five-and-thirty—was giving instructions to 
ie clerk. They passed close by him, and Ailwyn heard 

im say : 

ua) | oni see any newspaper men on any pretext what- 
ever. Has my luggage turned up?” 

Evidently the speaker was some new arrival at the 
Bourbon; some celebrity, no doubt, in view of his instruc- 
tions abcut the Press. Newspaper men don’t waste their 
time over nobodies. 

As they were reaching the entrance, a voice from a 
rag group who stocd chatting reached Ailwyn and hie 
wife : 

“That’s one of the survivors of the wrecked boat, the 
Saracen, I am told. ” 


d into a picture- 
lunched at Celia’s 
back to 


Duchesne his name is——' 

Olive saw her husband start. 

“Armand Duchesne!” he muttered. 

The name meant nothing ta Olive, but to Ailwyn Trent 
its casual n-ention brought back all the tragedy of that 
murdered chorus-girl who had been hie wife—and recol- 
lection of the ring that had so strangely been flung from 
the dead woman’s window, bearing this man’s name. 

An almost superstitious feeling crossed Ailwyn that there 
had been a fate in his coming up to London now—to be 
jostled almost at the outset by this reminder of the murder 
mystery, whose elucidation might possibly come through 
that calm, self-possesscd stranger there who was giving 
orders that he would see no Press representatives. 

“Ts that Mr. Armand Duchesne?” Ailwyn asked the 
-commissionaire. 

“Yes, sir. He landed at Southampton this morning, 
and reached here this afternoon. The reporters have been 
buzzing about like flies, wanting to see him—not only 
because he’s one of the few survivors of the Saracen, sir, 
but because of that murder case—the Mrs. Ailwyn whose 


death the have been full of, sir—and that ring you'll 
have read about, sir, with the same name inside as this 
gentleman. He won't see any of them.” 

“Probably there is no connection between him and the 
man whose name was in that ring,” said Ailwyn Trent as 
if indifferently. 

“Well, sir, as a matter of fact”—and the commissionaire’s 
voice took a tone of gratified importance—“I am told as 
Mr. Duchesne went straight to Scotland Yard on reaching 
London, and that he identified that ring thrown out o 
the murdered woman’s window as the wedding-ring he had 
put on his wife's finger. How it came where it was found is 
a mystery to him, since his wife died two years ago, and 
he had believed this ring buried with her.” 


CHAPTER THIRTEEN. 


The Girl who was Stage-Struck. 


Cexta Ferror looked very flushed and angry, and there 
was a flash in her grey eyes as she walked out of her 
father’s house in Sloane Street. 

It was not often that Celia was out of temper, her dis- 
position was too sunny and buoyant; but one person had 
the faculty of rabbing her the wrong way, and seemed to 
take a malicious delight in so doing very frequently. And 
that person was the second Mrs. Ferrol. . 

Celia was feeling sore and bitter after an encounter this 
morning. 

“Tt was my home before she came, only she’s doing 
her best to make it intolerable,” she said to herself resent- 
fully. “Even if she doesn’t like me, she might play the 

ame.” 

There had seemed to be a mutual antipathy between 
Celia and her step-mother almost at first sight; but the gu 
had resigned herself to taking a secondary place in her 
father’s house with a cheerful, good grace that should have 
disarmed any preconceived prejudice. It had not done 60 
on the second Mrs. Ferrol’s part. 

In Celia’s words, Mrs. Ferro] did not “ play the game.” 
Whatever her step-daughter did was pretty sure to be 
wrong in her eyes; she pursued a policy of “pin-pricks” 
that to Celia was increasingly exasperating. The best 
temper in the world suffers in an atmosphere of continual 
disapproval and fault-finding. 

” OF course, Celia, I know it is useless to expect sympath 
or consideration from you,” her step-mother had sai 
petulantly that morning. “But I think, when I have one 
“4s my bad headaches, you might at least not aggravate it 

noise!” : 
"And her father overhearing, as his wife had intended he 
should do, had said sharply : 

“Really, Celia, 1 am surprised you should need remind- 
ing that a sufferer cannot bear noise!” 

The sum of Celia’s offence had been that she had broken 
into a enatch of a song from The Chinese Honeymoon as 
she busied herself over the flowers in the conserva 
that led eff from the room where her step-mother hap 


to be. 

“She speaks of ‘my bad headaches’ as though they were 
her exclusive property that she had ordered ee from 
Harrod’s! I’m sure if I dared to admit to a headache, 
would feel that I had pilfered one of hers!” 

‘And the girl gave a little langh, and the wrinkly frown 
vanished from her face. Celia was never depressed for 
long, and she was blessed with a sense of humour. 

“{ shouldn't mind if only dad didn’t always assume 
that she is in the right and that I must be in the wrong,” 
she added. “It was something she read in the r: r thi 
morning that put her out—she looked quite etartled for an 
instant. I wonder what it was.” 

The second Mrs. Ferrol was an insatiable newspaper 


reader. 

Celia took a ’bus to Charing Cross. She had spoken half- 

layially Olive Trent yesterday of her intention of 

aving home, of her wish to go on the etage ; but she had 
been quite serious. 

“It's getting unbearable at home! Even an angel couldn’t 
live with Mrs. Ferrol—if she happened to dislike the angel 
—without getting its orig nd ragged at the edges! If only 
I could get a footing on the stage—and Mr. Daventry said 
I should succeed!” 

Mr. Daventry was a theatrical coach who took dramatic 
aspirants and made many guineas out of the s struck. 
Celia had undergone a course of lessons without informing 
her people—it was a foregone conclusion that her step- 
mother would disapprove. 

In addition to his tuition, Mr. Daventry “guaranteed 
valuable introductions.” It may have been that the intro- 
ductions were more valuablo to the persons to whom he 
introduced his pupils than to the pupils themselves. The 
theatrical agents to whom he sent them usually extracted 
further fees, upon which Mr. Daventry drew his com- 
mise, celia was on her way now to Mr. Bartholemew, 
the agent. 

In the Strand she got off the 'bus, and walked to a 
narrow street within hail of Covent Garden, where even 
the shops seemed mainly to be theatrical wig-makers or 
costumiers; in the road and crowding the pavement were 
groups of men and women whose appearance and 
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mannerisms suggested “the profession,” talking in raised 
voices in little note of two Ea three.” Celia went up the 


“A premium, of course! I know Bartholemew’s |i 
woe. Pd aes he _ 1” tis 5 little 
is; 1 demurred, an promptly sai 
Someboe Tala like Me. Bartholamey. t thougei ane 
was a suspicion of practice——” 


, what he was wondering w: “how much premium 
would ehe apring?” She was well- ; Daventry had 


He hoped she wosld 
trop scare Slat that weeks, 09 8 ee is guidance. 
ught there 


to the stairs, and Celia had some difficulty in making her | said her le money; probably she wanted to be en “It was a try on. For more reasons than one, it i 
ene ‘ss a waiting-room, whence a babel of voices | actress, to thought, not 80 much for a ene. as from the dential I met you,” cried Burgoyne. “ Have nitlieg 
floated out to her before ea Pp — the ~ “art for art's sake” idea; he smiled inwardly—the t; do with lemew. He's a bloodsucker, a leech, 

Tho outer office reminded one vaguely of the waiting-room | always amused him. But how much premium would 6 He'll take your money and do nothing for it. You've not 


at a railway terminus, in spite of the Jarge autogr 
hotographe ‘that hog on the walls—the size of the 
boyant signature being, as a rule, in inverse ratio to 
the importance of the original of the portrait 


be for? ‘i 
Feral Pee fonnd—it was rather a job to find it, I can 


assure opening in a touring company; stron 
drama, Hunted to Death; I can guarantee a part, on obstacles seem 


On the linoleum the constant stream of f had | a unique of mastering the ue of your og, 4 are not insuperable, Miss Ferrol—because I wil 
worn away the design, except under the big table ittered | art°—the word nearly made him laugh—“ and the premium brush 1 aside; it only capone on you, and they — 
wita i j where what was left of the | will be returned in salary. Nothing can be fairer, ch? | brushed aside and the road lies clear for you!" he said 
original pattern of impossible flowers had the air of having I 


But the chance it gives you, Miss Ferrol—the chance!” he 
—_—- “I may a0 well admit thet T only obtained & 
lon assuri manager you. proper s 

in yeas bat I aber d A= at ong first: meeting—that 


It was the stereotyped jargon that Mr. Bartholemew had 
used s hundred times before, only Celia did not know that. 
“Well, briefly, you can sign contract for the tour at 
thirty bob a — payment of a very small premium 


teken re % ; 

Almost every type of provincial actor was represented, 
Mr. Serilcianon'p taskinns i ey among the mem- 
ies of Soaring. omen Here and there in the crowd 
were ladies rately “costumed,” who appeaes to have 
ur’ of mime- 
land upon that which another class would have worn for 


arden . 
‘ But lage the exceptions. A note of shabbiness was 


I offer you an engagement in my forthcoming tour. I nee 

not no ium !” cried. How luck 

had played into his hands—that he should have met her 
o 


é 
3 
3 
5 


of—er—fifty i upon the f the bad impression Bartholemew had 
the prevailing one, and ‘the few leading provincial | As soon as the sum was mentioned he saw her face fall. | crested! “Then you will join the cast? Only, for the 
hts were many more of the , the men and women “TY am afraid that is quite out of the question—quite. preseat, not a word to a eoul.” 
who had learned to be content even with an engagement | He looked at her closel burst of 


c ly. Then, a, Ba 

for the “smalls” with “fit-up” companies. serenity te recognised next move in the game—he 
_ “Look here, Miss Ferrol, I don't mind admitting I’m 
interested in you; in an artistic sense I feel, and I’m not 
often wrong, that you've got a career before you, and it's 
imperative you mustn’t mizs this chance. We must arra’ 

it somehow. Now, candid] —remember art is worth mak- 
ia yg for—what id you manage! Forty!” 

. Bartholemew was very anxious to land his fish, 
and rather over-reached himself. Celia saw the scarcely- 
suppressed gleam of eagerness in his face, and the drop 
from fifty pounds to forty was too sudden—was a mistake. 
The girl was not a fool. A doubt of the agent's honesty 
assailed her. If he was ready to accept forty, why had he 
tried to extort ten pounds more? 

“Forty, eh?” went on Mr. Bartholemew, construing her 
silence into consent. “I think I can induce the manager 
to accept that, insignificant as the sum is, if I do what I 
wouldn't do for everybody—represent your case very 
strongly. I am anxious you shouldn't lose this chance,” 
he purred. “‘ There is a tide in the affairs of man '—how 
true that is, Miss Ferrol! Now, if before you go you will 
put it into writing, your offer——” 

“But, you see, I haven't made any offer yet,” said 
Celia ly. “I will consider yours, and if I decide to 
accept it I will let know. -morning.” 

And she wa out of the office, leaving Mr. Bar- 
tholemew g; 


eatchel in one corner, first 
upeaarence ot tie. aoe 2f She had played all the 
parts in her time, and would take First Witch if she 
ly Macbeth. Her line of business had 
come to be—any “shop” she could get. If ever in her 
far-off youth she had cherished ambitions, the struggle to 
keep body and soul together had killed them long ago. 
To-day had been waiting two hours, and in the end 
would probably not succeed in seeing Mr. Bartholemew, 
or be told that there was nothing for her to-day, that she 
had better look in to-morrow if she were near. 

ad there were always so many to-morrows with to-day’s 
results. 

Little groups in the waiting-room talked loudly, as 
t' m the abit of picking Sale ree Me en teued 
the foot-lights to the back of the pit had become second 
natare; nothing was talked of but “shop.” Of the bril- 
liant offers they had refused, of their salaries, of their 
successes on tour; in the case of some of the speakers, it 
eeemed to have been one long record of triumphs in towns 
that no one had ever heard of but the compilers of 
a peared to be general is disposition to brighte 

t isposition righten 
he colears of the picture which, in reality, in too many 
cases, were, doubtless, enough. 

Everyone seemed to have this habit of exaggeration, 
and everyone mentally took off a fairly accurate discount 
from his or her neighbour's statement. No one was 
deceived; perhaps no one expected to deceive. After all, 
who shall blame him or her, struggling members of an ill- 
paid profession, for pa fon to maintain a gay, jaunty affec- 
tation of prosperity, when the heart beneath may be anxious 
and heavy enn a 

What is called “ rig, 
cally, the most wearying, 
ran 


CHAPTER FOURTEE 
The Second Mrs, Ferrol. 


Brcavse of her promise to Burgoyne, Celia did not tell 
Olive, although she was full of coeuesd excitement at 
the news of tour that was to start early in the new 
year. If Celia’s conscience pricked her at the thought of 
the step she had decided to take without her father’s know- 
ledge, she srogzed her les by the reflection that her 
emotion and she were better apart. 

days later Olivo was _—, at the Ferrol’s house. 
A previous engagement had compelled Ailwyn to decline 
the invitation; but he was following his wrfe after dinner, 
when the party were going to a theatre. 

“It wasa d i ~ your husband could not come 
Mrs. Trent,” said Celia’s father; “but I am glad he will 
be able to join our theatre party. Both my wife and I are 
anxious to make the acquaintance of the husband of such 
an old friend of Celia’s. 

Dinner was over, and Mrs. Ferrol’s rising was the signal 
for a move to wing-room. 

“T'll leave you ladies to chat for ten minutes whilst I 
have a cigar,” added Mr. Ferrol, opening the door for 


them. 

Olive walked up the broad stairs to the drawing-room, 
talking to Zoe Ferrol and Celia. It was a fine old house, 
and both taste and money had gene to the —— it. 


in Leedl etengr is, paradoxi- 

breaking thing—and for the 

and file there is more “resting” than opportunity of 
work in the ave 


year. 

As Celia entere and gave her name to the clerk, a good 
many glances were cast in her direction; she was obviously 
not one of themselves; and there were looks of dis- 
approval, even of resentment, on the part of the gentler 
se 


B 
the road to her from the en’ of the Bodega wine-shop. 


ang wife, and thought her perfection. But somehow she 
Olive with a sense of artificalty, of affectation, 
that left her with the doubt whether Zoe Ferrol was quite 
sincere. 

“T want to show you a little surprise I have in store for 
my husband,” she eaid to Olive as they walked up the 
staircase. “I do so want your opinion of it—whether 
think it like me. It is a miniature I have had painted of 
myself, to give to Robert on his birthday. knew he 
would value such a gift above ing.” 

Mrs. Ferrol paused before d the drawing- 
room outside the door of a room had been converted 


it was my ror to meet you, and in which you played so 
wonderfully !” 
le smiled, as a <= out ae . ie ie 

“ How are . , eo to ou are not 
London oar t have looked for your name peor he in 
the casts——" 

“T am grateful for that proof of remembrance,” he 
cried. “I'm awfully glad to run across you like this. Do 
you know, I, was going to write to you—to ask if you still 
think of the stage as a career?” 

Celia laughed. She remembered how kind she had thought 
Mr. Burgoyne at the theatricals which he had been engaged 
to stage-manage, how sympathetic towards her aspirations. 
It was a pleasant surprise to meet him now. 

“ How odd ice should say that. Yes, I quite made 
my, mind to this exten t if I can a footing 
shall go on the etage,” she said. And she thought of the 
second Mrs. Ferrol. Home was not a pleasant place now. 


ey 
After waiting about twenty minutes Celia was eum- 
moned into the inner room, to the evident discontent of 


had longer. 

“T don’t know what the profession’s coming to when 
amateurs pay to walk on!” said one vindictively. 

In the inner room a man of a Jewish type of face, well- 
groomed and with fat, white hands, diamond-ringed, sat at 
the roll-top desk with an air of being the busiest man within 
the cab radius. This was Mr. Bartholemew. Celia had 
seen him before, and then, as now, he wore a ailk hat 
tilted on the back of his head, as though it were too 


tal displeasure. have been 
to an agent's this morning to see if it would be possible 
“ And never let me know!” he murmured rep: 


roach. too for you,” with her 

recious @ thing to be entrusted to a peg. fully; “though you knew how much I should esteem the artificial laugh. “I feel Though I have 
He looked oP, with s careless “Goo aed my dear,” Laie of helping you to obtain a footing in the paging tong eune-of the},: shone i 
but did not ot indulge in any of amiliarities “T remember how sympathetic you were, but I felt I had She crossed the room to where » burean stood, It ras 


which many of his clients, if they were pretty, had to 
accept as inevitable if they wanted Mr. w to 
&nd them an engagement. 

“Well, Miss Ferrol, since I saw you I have been using 
my best efforts on your behalf. And I think I have 
succeeded.” 

Celia looked radiant. 

“Yes, I think I may say I have succeeded. Of course, 
ou are an amateur, ignorant as yet of stage business, 
echnique, everything, and he waved a fat hand. 

* Amateur theatricals? Oh, no use! All that will have to 
be unlearned. Of course, Daventry’s coached you, but, 
after all that’s not stage experience. Useful as far as it 
goes, of course; but the stage itself is the great teacher.” 

He paused impressively. 

“ Cundidly, though, I think you have great possibilities in 
you; if I didn’t think so, I shouldn't have wasted my time | 
over you”—with much appearance of candour. “ At pre- 
sent you aren’t worth anybody's money on the stage. As in 
everything else. you've got to serve your apprenticeship 
first. That’s why I hinted that a premium would probably 
be wanted,” he said, watching her narrowly. “I may say 
that, ia your case, I think it’s investing in a certainty that 
will repay you a hundred per cent.” 


no right to trouble you. Since are s0 kind, I 
othe at Mr. lemew; the agent, has saa ot 
find an opening for me if I pay——” 


O. H. M. S. 


Striking articles on Army, Navy, and Céoil Services 
are appearing every day in the 


Daily Express 


London’s Great Halfpenny Morning Paper. 


an old bureau Ahape , which Celia’s mother 
d Celia had been a little resentful when the 


eecond Mrs. Ferrol it for her own use. 
ST ercnd the tap of the bureas, revesllng 3 


in tissue paper, and, unfolding 
it, handed the miniature out for Olive’s inspection. 
“Will my husband be pleased? Is it like me!” abe 


On eale at all Newsagents’ and Bookstalls throughout 


the Country. an old Chippendale oval mirror on the wall. “I think it 
O) a is like me.” She looked firet at her reflection in the glass, 


then at the miniature, and back to her own reflected face. 


Respect your neighbours, to the King be loyal, And—buy the strawkerry-covered July ROYAL. 
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ser fret ma tet] THS YEAR'S FIRST. ROWE UNEXPECTED FORTUNES. 
as eiree sbeorted Mrs. Ferrol's Tatereat at wo ‘other city Shorilts Dance With Childven of the Siiene at “se ee ee oer moe 


ide of the room. 
sidcren't it!” eried Celis, “And it has a secret drawer in| ‘he First of this Year's Fresh Air Fund Trips. Voor of Making s Fortune 6 trom 424,00 


my mother used to show me as a child—it fascinated Risk. 
ee ears, I'll show it to you; I must. I'm sure Zoe THERE wasa glint of civic gold and scarlet among > 
won't mind—will you?” looking across at her stepmother. | the grand old trees of Epping Forest on Saturday, | NeaRxy everyone has known a case of a man or 
“Mind what, Celia?” said Mrs. Ferrol languid y. June 8th. The Sheriffs of m had come down to | woman, perhaps living in very humble circumstances, 
“My showing Olive the secret drawer. Look, Olive, isn't Loughton in full robes and ia to welcome a thousand | some struggling tradesman, or, at any rate, someone who 
it ingenious!” ; Fresh Air Fund children to the vast woodland pleasure | has had no expectations of ever being wealthy, who bas 
The swift change in Mrs. Ferrol’s face was startling. ground which the Corporation controls. suddenly come into a fortune, left by some rich relative 
“No; I forbid you!” she cried harshly, coming swiftly And never were scarlet and gold and cocked hats worn who had emigrated zoe ago to America or Australia. 
towards the bureau. . with so little dignity, yet with so much You have probably often wished that some such thing 
But her injunction was re late. ed Celia = The Sheriffs marched up and down the green glades -— happen to you. 
org tea bor bcigeay | a - be orb = lin gees with a long line of proud slum children hanging on each t may do so, if you give yourself the opportunity. 
back . am ge z is bese sping ’ ng rhe Dery | 9F™, and @ multitude of others pressing bebind and | . Yes, surprising as it may seem, every man or woman 
crawe g pulling ope: straggling for the mere honour of holding those wonder- | in this pouuals ys OTST of Pearson's Weekly can, if 
they adopt the right methods, obtain not one, but 


rang across the room. s 
“ dare 2” she cri i i her | ful scarlet tails for a brief moment. 
ow on cried to Celia passionately, The hundreds of opportars ties every year of their lives of 
earning one of these “windfalls,” paid cash down, 


eyes blazing; all the pose of childishness was gone. Once while Mr. Sheriff Crosby was — ing his 
acting joeebad of a month looked very el breath after these exertions, a small, pale-faced Novia i } l 
* “T am sorry; I didn’t know you would object,” began | sidled up to him, and, taking his hand, put one end of a without risking one penny of their own. 
Celia apologetically. long rope into it. Thia was done by a Manchester publican. He did not 
Mrs. Ferrol’s hand was outstretched to close the secret TW best's this for P” asked the Sheriff. ran the risk of losing any of his money whatever. And 
drawer, but Olive was too quick for her. Her own face “ For a tug-of-war,” said the little one. be one day he was informed that if be applied to the 
looked strangely startled—the object the drawer contained “ What's that?” unicipality of the City of Paris he cee be paid a 
had caught her eyes. Before Zoe Ferrol could prevent her, “You pull it and see who falls down,” was the rather large fortune. It was, we believe, £10,000. 
At first he did not believe his good fortune. But 
when the money was paid over to him without the 


Oiive had snatched, it from the Beane sedis startling reply. 
Excuse me, but I think I have a right to see this, The sheriff was quite ready to take that terrible risk ; 


said. ; : F 
raph of two persons taken together, a | but he bad to point out to another little girl who asked, | slightest protest or demur he found he had earned for 

ae i Peng al ies wan ou her husband, Ailwyn | ‘If I get a rope will you skip? ” thut it was impossible himself a substantial windfall. 
Trent. to skip with his rubes on. The method is very simple. 

“You have a right? What possible right, Mrs. Trent?” Never will those who beheld the spectacle of these You invest £5 in a high-class gilt-edged stock paying 
cried Mrs. Ferrol. high civic dignitaries playing with the slum children uf | the regulation 24 per cent, sometimes 3 or even 4 per 

She seemed strangely agitated. The mask of her | the great city forget the impression it made. cent. 
frivolous manner had fallen away. In a moment the atmo- But it was also deeply moving to see the ful You cannot lose your money. Both capital and 


interest are absolutely guaranteed, and you can sell out 
whenever you wish at the ordinary market price. 

Your stock is fully paid up, and no further call can 
be made on you upon its account. 

And yet every year £16,000 is freely distributed 
aimong the holders of the bonds in the form of 
premiums or bonuses to the investor. 

NO TECHNICAL KNOWLEDGE REQUIRED. 

You invest your £5, you draw your regu'ar interest, 
and every year, as long as you hold your bond, you 
participate in this distribution, and at any time may be 
awarded a bonus of £8,000, £4,000, £800, £400, and 
various other amounts. 

Let us take a concrete example. You can invest £8 in 
a French Government security first issued to the public 
KA authorisation of the French Parliament in 1888. For 
this £8 you can purchase a Bond the par value of which 
is £16. Sooner or later that Bond will be redeemed at 
this latter figure. This money is, of course, guaranteed by 
the French Government, so that by no possibility what- 
ever can you lose your investment. On the other hand the 
opportunities secured to you are literally enormous. 

avery two months, every 6th of February, April, 
June, August, October, and December, the Premium 
Allotments are made, giving you no fewer than 366 
opportunities—one a Ge ie securing a fortune in cash 
of £20,000, £10,000, £4,000, and other lesser amcunts. 

Surely, short of discovering for yourself a rich and 
paying diamond-mine, mai be the world could give 
you greater possibilities of becoming a rich man or 
woman than the knowledge that such an investment as 


sphere had suddenly become charged with electricity, with | kindliness of the Sheriffs as they shared tirelessly in the 

storm. It was clear she was as amazed at, as she was | all too brief pleasures of thesc poorest of poor children. 

eae ee Res ae ¢,” she said icily This outing inaugurated the sixteenth season of the 
Her band etretched out imperiously for the photograph. a rel - mee Manor hs pater besiears | es the 

tose oes, : 

a tow aia on. bie y inie Mrs. Ferrol?” she asked; | t0 welcome the little ones to the Forest, and all the 

“this, my husband’s hotograph?” children, and all the villagera and forest folk as well, 
“Your husband! What do you mean?” If Mrs, Ferrol | were disappointed that he was unable to appear because 

had been agitated before, she seemed utterly startled now” his health was not sufficiently restored. : 

ut Olive’s words; she had gone pale as death. She Icoked But Mr. Sheriff Crosby, addressing the children amid 

at Olive as if incredulous. “Your husband!” she | the trees, gave them a message from Sir William Treloar, 

echoed almost binge es saying that he sent them his love, and was sorry he 
Then she gave a laugh. Her face was turned away for | could not be with them, and wishing them all a very 

a moment ; when she faced Olive again she seemed to have | jig. y day. 

regained her composure. , The children all came from the meanest streets in 

Really, Mrs. Trent, you must have been deceived by Ratcliff, Stepney, and Shadwell. 
some chance likeness, if that photograph resembles your They had a triumphal progress through the streets ; 


hushand,” she cried. “Of course, I have never seen your 
husband, but this cannot be of him. I—I once knew this but what tears there were also, tears of hundreds of 


woman, and she gave it to me long ago. I don’t know how children who yearned to go to the country, too, but 
it came to be in this drawer.” ~ | whose turn had perforce to come later in the season. 
Her words did not seem to explain her curious agitation, And weeping mothers led their puny mites to the 
but Olive was hardly listening. She had turned to the | station and pleaded so bard for them to be taken with 
reverse side of the photograph; her eyes were riveted on , the others, while one ill-clad, pale-faced little fellow, 
something written on the back, more startled than ever. seeing a hunchback in the crowd of the chosen, suid, 
The handwriting was a sprawling, ill-formed hand—that | with tear-stained face, “If you let me come I will carry 
of a half-educated woman. What was written was this: the hunchback all day.” 
a “Mr. and Mrs, George Ailwyn, taken on their wedding- | But to take more than a thousand children in one 
gt day was impossible. Those who did go on the first trip 


ccc an as followed. A date of about two years | Vere the most needy that could be found, and how the 


With S whilte, troubled face, Olive stared at this inscrip- | poor little rags of clothing were kept together on some 
tion. Where had the heard the name of “Mrs. George | Of them was a mystery. The turn of all the others will 


Ailwyn” recently? come later, for from now until the end of the season on ais, pene accessible to every reader of this 
It was her husband’s photograph—of that no shadow of | five days of ever: week a thousand little ones will go | journal, exists. . . 

doubt existed in Olive’s mind. for a London F.A.F. outing. If you have 20 guineas at de disposal your oppor- 
Her husband’s photograph—and described as George When they arrived at Loughton a pathetic rush was | tunities will be greatly enhanced. You can then 

Ailwyn by George Ailwyn’s wife! _ . : mad for tle first little flower by the wayside, a humble | purchase a combination of these Bonds which will give 
pees was a moment of tense silence, in the midst of | dandelion. Dut later in the day boys und girls alike | you over 800 opportunities a year of earning bonuses in 

which there was a tap on the door. had hidden their rags with flowers and bracken. cash of £24,090, £20,000, £12,000, £10,000, £6,000, 


£4,000, £2,400, £2,000, £1,000, and other large amounts. 
In fact, the lowest return you can possibly earn with 
this investment is £33 16s., whilst the highest amount 
obtainable by this combination is no less a sum than 
£50,000. . 

This is not a lottery; it is a genuine investment, and 
under no circumstances whatever can you lose your 
money, either capital or interest. 

Forther, these investments of yours can be made on 
the instalment system, by quarterly, monthly, or weekly 

ayments (down to 2s. 6d. a week), through the agents 
or these securities in this country, the International 
Securities Syndicate, Westminster Palace Gardens, 
Victoria Street, London, 8.W. 

If you write to this Syndicate, mentioning Pearson's 
Weekly, they will send you in return, free of all charge, 
a copy of the Biue k giving official particulirs 
of these bonds, and explaining the system of invest- 
ing in them in the mo:t convenient manner. ‘The 
information contained in this book is not confined 
to one or two classes of these bonds. Detailed offi- 
cial particulars are given of Premium Bonds issued ‘ 
or guaranteed by the Governments of France, Belgium, fi 
Egypt, the Congo Free State and Turkey (the la‘ter . F 
securities are administered by a commission of tle 
Great Powers on which Great Britain is represented), 
the powerful and Sourishing Gues Canal Company, the 
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Mr. Ferrol’s vaice said : : : 
“« p : : ” They had two good meals during the day in the 
Are you ladies here, Zoe? Here is Mr. Ailwyn Trent. pestty F. AF. hea squattics in the Forest. 


(Another long instalment mext week.) During the past fifteen seasons no fewer than 
1,617,000 oo ~~ os beg pee oe at Ne 
expenditure of over £65,000, and rot a single penny has 
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——— | town in the kingdom of 90,000 or more inhabitants. 
Mr. C. Arthur Pearson, the founder of the fund, 
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Fund was its simple directness, and, after that, the fine 
ANY LENGTH UP TO 8,000 WORDS. entbusiasm with which it is taken up by all who work 
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who sends us before the closing date what we consider | work Lad gone forward with wonderful efficiency, with 
to be the best story, not exceeding 8,000 words in length, | wonderful economy, and literally without a hitch. 
All manuscripts must be typewritten. Each com- There are no expenses of management for the Fresh 
petitor may send us as many attempts a3 he or she likos, | Air Fund. Every y subscribed goes to the children 
The Editor has the right to use any of the stories, for | in food or fares. expenses are borne by the promoters 
which payment will be made. —Mesers. C. Arthur Pearson, Limi the “ DaILy 
All manuscripts considered unsuitable for publication | Express,” Limited, the Standard Newspapers, Limited, 
will be returned if accompanied by a stamped and | and the Ragged School Union. There is no distinction 
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A Topical Article Written. by “Plum” Warner. 


a spectator’s 
there is g be 
unless it be an hour of G. L. Jessop—than the 
sight of eleven gee striving their utmost to 
win a match, an bringing off catches and saving 
runs in a fashion which borders on the wonderful. 

Catches will bo missed as long as men are mortal, 
especially in this climate of ours, where & 
catch is often due as much as anything else to cold- 
ness of the fingers. And then the modern cricket 

ound is so surrounded by pavilions and stands that 
it is extremely difficult to follow the flight of the ball 
correctly after it leaves the bat. Lord's is notorious 
in this respect, and I have seen men run the werog 
way in the long field for a catch, the ball being los 
in the shadows of the huge pavilion. 

Nowadays, it is the fashion to talk about the 
evils of the dropped catch in a manner which would 
lead one to suppose that the delinquents in question 
had dropped the catches on purpose, but these same 
critics e little account the causes which may 
have contributed to these mistakes. 

Fielding, generally speaking, was never better than 
today, and though mistakes are made, mistakes 
always have been, and always will be made, especi- 
ally if we continue to surround our grounds with 
huge blocks of buildings. Any cricketer will bear 
witness to the fact. that it is fifty times easier to 
follow the flight of a catch or to pick up a ball 
cleanly at Tunbridge Wells, Tonbridge, or ches- 
ter; let us say, than at Lord’s, the Oval, or Sheffield. 

A CATON THAT LED TO COLLAPSE. 


Few things remain more in a cricketer’s mind than 
the memory of some wonderful catch, and many feats 
in this respect have come down to posterity. Who, 
for instance, has not heard of George Ulyett’s catch 
and bowl of . Bonnor—that wplentid specimen of 
humanity, Git. 6in. high, a very n 
ee thrower—in the Test match at Lord’s in 

884, when the Australian giant drove a half volley 
straight back to Ulyett, who was bowling with a 
the swing and power of his tremendous frame, and 
Ulyett caught it with his right hand? 

Bratnd’s catch in the Gentlemen ¢. Players’ 
— at rg in = gs Mr. —— Lang ad 
a rhapsody of prose. C. B. was playing magni’ 
cently and hitting the Players bowling all over the 
field when Braund, who was fielding slip to Lock- 
wood, took a very fast, low ball wide on his right 
side, with a grace, a nimbleness, and a dexterity 
which was delightful. 

That catch was the turning-point of the match, for 
an immediate collapse followed, and the Gentlemen, 
after having 200, on the board and pe Rees man out, 
were all dismissed for 260, and the Players, securing 
a long lead on the first innings, eventually won 


A somewhat similar catch to this immortal one 
of Braund’s was made by A. C. MacLaren, who was 
standing at short slip to Hirst’s bowling in the fifth 
Test match at the Oval in August, 1902; and A. O. 


Jones, in the itions of second.and third slip, 
surpassed even himself in the Test match at Notting 


ham in 1905. 
. CHAMPIONS AT FIELDING. 


Indeed, even on that wonderful game, nothing was 
more remarkable than the fielding of Jones and 
Jessop, Jessop at extra cover giving the finest ex- 
hibition of ground fielding I have ever seen. 

and Jones are, of course, two of the greatest 
ficlders that ever lived, but while Jessop is something 
of a specialist at extra cover or cover, Jones is as 
good in the long field or at mid-off as he is in the 
slips; and his enthusiasm has infected the whole 
Notts team of to-day. 

On fast and sticky wickets alike the men who field 
in the slips have t opportunities of distinction, 
and here no one ever surpassed R. E. Foster. 
He is one of the “classic” slips, and the catch with 
which he dismissed the incomparable Victor Trumper 
in a Test match at cyan: represented quickness, 
intuition, Fem a — of salance bd &@ quite rick 
ordinary degree mper had m ly a single, 
and what that catch meant was proved by his knock- 
ing up 185 not out in Australia’s second innings. 

n that match England scored 577, Foster “beat- 
ing all records” with an individual 287, and the way 
Duff aS mid-off stopped Foster’s terrific drives 
equalled any fielding ever shown in this position 
even by E. Jones or Hirst. Jones, a man magnifi- 
cently proportioned and withal very quick on his 


By P, F. WARNER. 


fast runner and~ 


‘off his moustache for?” 


care about. 
One of the greatest catches 
I_ have ever seen was 

J. Douglas off O. M. Wells's bowling on the 

far groaae eet Bhodes drove a ball into 

the long field very bard and low, ecarcely fifteen feet off 
the goon and Douglas, racing along the boundary, 
caug! the ball in his left hand just as it 
was clearing the ropes. Douglas is a dead sure 
catch with either hand, and is almost as good at 
slip or third man as he is in the country. Not 
even Denton or Tyldesley has a safer pair of hands, 
but Douglas is inferior as a long field or third man 
to these two, for the reason that he has nothing like 
the same quickness or accuracy of 5 

J. H. Hunt once made an extraordi one-handed 
catch—very similar to Douglas’s—in front of the 
Peracaa at Lord’s—and I have seen Denton and 

Idesley bring off some remarkable catches. 

Long field is a position which requires a good deal 
of nerve. The ball is so long ‘in the air that one 
has time to think about it, and become nervous. A 
snap catch at slip, or point, or even cover point, is 
all over in a second or two, whereas in the ordinary 
ine ware ee _ time Le realise that the eyes 

every spectator on the ground are riveted on ; 
and I do not believe the man who says tliat he sone 
experiences, at any rate, a feeling of expectancy, which 
is very near akin to nervousness. 

ENGLISHMEN CAN'T THROW FAR. 


There are no better long fielders than the Austra- 


lians—Trumper, Duff, Hill, Hopkins, and, a few 
ears ago, Tredale and Darling. All ‘of them were 
tiful throwers. 


An Englishman, as oa rule, can throw nothing like 
so far as an Australian, a South African, or a West 
Indian. ‘The damp and cold of our northern climate 
stiffens the muscles of the arms and shoulders, and 
few men taking part in first-class cricket can throw 
more than 70 or 80 yards. 

All the Australians I have mentioned could throw 
well over a hundred yards, and A. E. Harragin, of 
last year’s West Indian eleven, hag thrown 130 yards. 


Btill, if a man can throw 70 yards, that is generally East 


ONG MomENT! am You Know WHAT 
Tue LIMERICK WINNERS RECEIVED Last 
WEEK, DOWT You? — £/9=b-3 cask, 

Bs A WINNER YougsELFNEXTWEEA, — 


Se ee ee ee cricket 
und. 

Blaker, of Kent, is another beautiful thrower, and 
I have a vivid recollection of his throwing me out at 
Lord’s from long-off. The ball was driven past extra 
sot aa ‘ie roa saving = —_ in front of the 
moun , threw my wicket down at th vilion 
end. The ball hit the vice a on, tae half 


volley, and I could see it beating me all the way as 


I endeavoured to make good a second run. 
BEHIND THE STICKS. | 
Lilley has kept wicket for land since 1896, 
and invariably acquitted malt but he never 
“ " better than in the second inni of 
A ians in the fourth Test match at Sydney, in 


off Bosanquet’s bowling. 

Throughout that tour Lilley’s wicket-keeping was 
the stich ‘wickela,’ taking the breaking bell from 
wicke n i 

a right hander, w Rage! ae 


keepers 
must hit the stamps? 


G. MacG: 's name will be in th 
niche of the mg of Fame as ceed “Black. 
han, it is ge admitted, is the greatest wicket- 


keeper the world ever seen, but MacGregor 
his best almost rivalled him, and certainly ie boule 
of style no one has ever surpassed him. 

MacGregor has been keeping wicket in first-class 
cricket since 1888, but even now he has no superior 
at his best. Nlgrael meliagr ad ll ogg hed 

is inconsi ; 


—_ + —__—_. 
Juvas: “What in the world did P. Nurious shave 


Binks: “Oh, he said he couldn’t afford to throw 
awa: a quarter of an inch of cigarette every time he 
smoked. : 


e!}i-n 


The Street Reciter. 


r. Stephen Ledsam used to attract large cro 
a reciier in Hyde Park. |For the last few yori 
owing to the action of the police, he has confined himselj 
to _ streets, where he is well known and deservedly 
appreciated.) 


I was born at Newcastle-on-Tyne in 1854. My 
father was a ter, and, as a youth, I assisted 
him in his work. . He was also a local preacher, with 
narrow and sombre views on religious questions, re- 
garding any kind of pleasure as sinful. 

Now, I was cast in a totally different mould. 1 
was fond of all kinds of pleasure, especially theatres. 

Naturally, my father and I clashed, and, aged 
eighteen, relations between us having come to a 
crisis, I left home with just 80s. in my pocket. 

I made my way to Liverpool, where T pot employ- 
ment in a warehouse. 

Unfortunately, I had not been there long before I 
met with a serious accident, and when I came out 
of hospital I had neither money, home, nor prospects. 
What to do, which way to turn, I did not know. I 
must tell you that before leaving home I had secretly 
taken lessons in elocution, and ad been in the habit 
of reciting at private gatherin; I now determined 
that my accom Lah mie should, at any rate, get mea 
gu and a fe 

went inta the saloon bar of a swell public-house, 
and said to the assembled company: “Gentlemen, 
I am badly in need of food and a night’s lodging. 
Have I your permission to try to earn them by giving 
you a selection from Shakespeare?” 

_ No objection bein raised, I delivered the beautiful 
lines from Richard III, beginning, “Now is the 
winter of our discontent,” and. followed this up with 
Hamlet’s reflections on a future life. 

PASSING THE HAT ROUND. 

When my hat came back to me there was 3s. 6d. 
in it, and a public reciter I have been ever since— 
my audience the casual passers-by, my orchestra, 
the rattle of the traffic, my footlights the nearest 


a wee 


k, 
which is ¢ On the 


In the East-End they’ like something very simple 
for example, George R. Sims’ Ms Chrat. 
the Workhouse,” “Ostler Joe,” and 


the 
asked 


chapel. 

TP the West-End, on the other hand, Shakespeare 
is the staple attraction, and Shakespeare is an inex- 
haustible mine, in which one can never dig without 


oy fd aps I was very well known in Hyde 
Park where i used to attract Ia audiences. On 
Bafa «grtionndwame om mmo 
sovereign into -my hand. ‘It was the late Sir Henry 


, welcome 


.| Irving, and, believe me, I eo Sag of his 


kin encouragement than of 
though it was. 
ONE. OF THE SIX HUNDRED. 
Another time I was reciting ‘3 “Charge of 
lies Brigade,” when a poor old man called out, 
“God bless you, mate; it does my heart good to 


the 
‘| hear you. I wag one of the Six Hundred.” 


I made him come forward, and, with his poor old 
face all aglow with excitement, he went over his 
share in the deathless ride. And I am glad to remom- 
ber that the old hero went away richer than he came. 

At one time I used to do well on the steamboats 
between London and Greenwich, often taking as much 
as 8 sovereign on a Saturday afternoon. 

Once I took an gemenit with @ travelling Cheap 
Jack to recite at his sales, and eo attract people. 
But it didn’t last long. He said my selections were 
not sufficiently appropriate to the things he sold, and 
that the “Lifeboat” was no manner of earthly use 
in connection with tin kettles and cheap clocks. 

And now, before I drop the curtain, let me tell you 
of a very strange thing that ed to me only 
last summer. I was walking on Hampstead Heat 
one hot July day, and, feeling a little tired, I iy 
down on grass, and went fast asleep. When 
awoke I found that my hat—a new one—had by some 
curious process been transformed into an awf 
battered old wreck of a thing. : 

Naturally, I was much anno: but imagino my 
delight and surprise when my “new” hat, being too 
amall, I took out the inside band and found a £5 note. 

How it came there I have no idea, but it was & 
genuine note, as I quickly proved by changing it, 


All over the ROYAL are lavishly spread The ripest of strawberries, rosy and red. 
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Prwerful Serial 


CHIEF CHARACTERS IN THE STORY. 


Rushden, heir to the title and estates of West- 
ee ie and engaged to be net to Mollie Brabant. 


iz 
ia. gontnelly . Mollie faints. By a cunning 
fice Gey gots Disk on to the side of ‘the balloon, 
to his death. By threats, ho 


promise from Mollie to — Pi 


“ollie Brabant still loves Dick Rushden. Guy had 
told her that Dick jumped out of the tailoon to save 
her life. Mollie wonders if he is really dead. 


lair Vansittart is a mysterious person, apparently 
—_ of monzy. Whilst yachting in the Atlantic 


business 
Dick @nds himself, much against his will, bound for 
Valparaiso on board a dirty tramp steamer. 


% CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE (continua). 2 
2 Planuing ! : 


DARAARAAARARARARRRIDK 


Arter viewing the body—or going through the form of 


duing so, looking anywhere but at ii after a little 
chat with Superintendent Scoles, whose manner and general 
behaviour were most reassuring, Guy was on the point of 
returning to West. House, when suddenly he remembered 
the letter which he had found in the dead man’s coat- 
yocket. He hesitated on the step of his car; then, tellin 
the chauffeur to drive to the pcst-office, he opened the st’ 
odden envelope and read the contents : 


“Am returning at cnce; send cablegram A. I've good 
ews for you! We'll find a new steam yaché and start 
rr sea at once /—Yours, VanstttaRtT.” 


Guy read the letter over several times until he had com- 
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The Fatal Ace. 


By ARTHUR APPLIN. 


mitted ite somewhat cryptic meesage to heart. Then he 
tore it into tiny pieces and scribbled the address on the 
envelope in his pocket-book : 

“Mrs. Cappy, Radford Court Mansions, Redford 
Square, W.C.” 


Who was Mrs. —and what relation was she to the 
dead man? When heard of Vansittart’s death she 
might  airti very dangerous. On the other hand, Guy 
might find her of the test value; so much de d on 
the relations that existed between her and Sinclair 
Vansittart. 

Guy dallied at the pcst-office trying to make up his mind 
as to the wisest course to pursue. Obviously he ought to 
interview this Mrs. Cappy before the police got hold of 
her. To do that he would have to start for London at 
once, 

There was a train in half-an-hour’s time. Telling ‘he 
chauffeur to reiurn to the police-station, he informed Scotes 
that he was going up to London on business, but would 
pacer! return that evening. He even went so far as to 

int that something the dead man said to him the previous 
evening had given him a clue, which he intended following 
y 


Pp. 
“You had better es me the clue, and, if necessary, let 
us telephone to Scotland Yard,” Scoles replied bluntly. 

Guy shook his head wisely. “That might put the—er— 

rson I suspect on his or her rd! No; I’ve got a 

tter idea than that, and if I fail I can go straight down 
to Scotland Yard myself.” 

Scoles scratched his head and looked doubtful. 

“TI only told you so that you shouldn't think I was acting 
behind your back. I will tell you the result of my journey 
directly I return.” 

Scoles saw his lordship into his car. “Is her ladyship 
accompanying you!” he asked, as Guy slammed the door. 

Guy shook his head. “Of course not.” 

On his way to the railway station the superintendent's 
question struck him with peculiar significance. Though it 
had been put in the most natural way, he didn’t quite like 


it. 
Perhaps the Ear] of Westingham would have liked it less 


if he had known that a plain-clothes detective was waiting 
on the station to watch him enter the London express, and 
that, even whilst he was driving in a hansom to Mrs. 
Cappy’s little flat in Radford Court Mansions, Super- 
intendent Scoles was on his way to West House—to 
interview his wife! : 


and is 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR. 


A Visit to Mrs. Cappy. 


Mrs. Carry was not at home. 
Guy swore under his breath. The servant watched him 


curiously, but without helping him with a suggestion or 
invitation to wait. — 
Mansions didn’t in the least tell him what sort of person 


Guy was Radford Court 


Judging 
interior of the flat, whose front door bell he had = 
Mrs. Cappy might have been the dead man’s wife, bis 
wnThs gibepes'et the hall sugguated a. wholeoomezeyard & 

impse of the a wholesome for 
comfort and beauty, but the average individual might not 
altogether have considered it respectable. There was not 
a hat or umbrella-stand visible to give away the number cr 
sex of possible visitors; the electric light was hidden in a 
queer old-feshioned bronze lamp that looked as if it had 
been stolen from some evil mm temple, ‘ 

Guy asked if the servant knew what time Mrs. Cappy 
was ex’ to return. 

“T don’t know at all, sir.” 

Guy twirled his moustache irritably. London servants 
were painfully suspicious; this woman of uncertain aze 
refused to give the slightest hint of the movements or 
manners of her mistress. Hesitatingly and with some 
doubt he pulled a sovereign from his pocket; whatever her 
mistress was, the servant was undoubtedly quite 
respectable ! 

er looks, too, were not pleasant; her hair was dragged 
from her brows as if it had no business to be growing 
there. Her figure might have been described as flat; so 
were hershoes. And her teeth, eyes, nose, and ears rather 
plainly advertised the fact that they were solely for the 
purpose of eating, seeing, hearing, and smelling. 

“That's very awkward,” Guy said easily. “I wanted 
eerie uroka Us arilty oreducad Wee gota vinsasid ac: 

s he spoke he de coin 
full: forced it into the ecviat's hand. 

“Do you think I might wait? I’ve come some distance 
on purpose to see your mistress.” 

“Oh, yes, you can wait!” . 

“Thanks.” Guy crossed the threshold, with a sigh of 
gratitude at his successful manceuvre. 

“Perhaps you had better wait in the sitting-rcom.” 

The servant led the way, and Guy followed. Mrs. 
Cappy was evidently a mysterious lady, but, unless she 
had a husband on ises, he mentally marked her 
character as doubtfal. room in which he found him- 
self didn’t look like unto the rooms he had known in West 
Kensingfon or West Cornwall. It was uliar. He 
couldn't be quite sure of what it reminded him; perhaps 
just a little of the dead man—just a very little. 

Then he, too, recognised the subtle savour of the sea. 
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. Mrs. Cappy, entered. She entered 


916 


He sat down; the servant stood just inside the door 

at him. Perhaps the gold was loosening her tongue - 
“Mrs. Cappy is dining out?” 
“She didn't say.” : . 
Guy looked at his watch; it was barely half-past six. 
“ Well, she isn’t dining at home?” 


The servant sighed. 
she left the room. . 
Guy wished that the servant were h's, but he came to 
the conclusion that if she were not Scotch she could not 
be really respectable—or she wouldn't have lest the oppor- 
tunity of talking! He knew by expericnce the more 
eerpestaullly a woman possesses, the more tongue. — 
here was a newspaper on the table. He picked it up 
and looked at it—Tue Times. 

That was another surprise. Either Mrs. Cappy was, or 
would be, cultured; perhaps she was a suffrayette, or 
perhaps she taught something! No; the rocm contradicted 
those theories; there was an air of freedom about every- 
thing. The way the furniture and the pictures were 
arranged, the few, very few ornaments, the books, the bust 
—all spoke of unrestraint, unrest, unconventionality. 

The Earl of Westingham grimly decided that he could 
learn nothing very definite from the room. It didn't 
suggest the social position of its owner, or even tho 
owner's friends—until his roving eyes alighted on the 
photograph in the silver photograph frame. ' 

Guy rese, picked it up, and, carrying it to the window, 
studied it carefully. 

A seafaring man—he recognised him as that at once; & 
seafaring man, but not of the conventional nor yet of the 

ture: book type, neither of the merchant service nor the 

yal Navy. 

% By a0¥e, you are an ugly little brute!” Guy muttered 
aloud. 

‘And as he spoke the door opened, and Talma, otherwise 
uickly and quietly, 
but directly. she eaw Guy she stood still. So absorbed was 
he in the photograph that he didn’t hear her. He was 
wondering if by any chance the ferret-faced, thin-lipped 
little man in the silver frame had been the captain of 
Vansittart’s yacht. 

“1 beg your pardon!” 

Talma’s voice was: delicious—firm, fearless, yet gently 
apologetical.. The Earl of Westingham started, almcst 
dropped the photograph, and then, per 5 his eyes on the 
vision in the doorway, stared open-mouthed. . 

“I beg your pardon,” Talma eaid again, advancing now 
with a graccful swing. “I don't know you. Have you 
called to sce me?” 

.Guy managed to ejaculate something in the affirmative, 
but he was still too surprised for speech. If this were 
Mrs. Cappy, she was, as far as he was concerned, still an 
enigma. 

“Won't you sit down and tell me your name?” 

He didn’t think now about her social position—whether 
she were wife, mother, mistress, or sister. Asa matter of 
fact, he was overcome by her easy, graceful manner, the 
perfect brecding she exhibited, showing neither surprise, 
consternation, nor annoyance at his presence. 

“Didn't your servant tell you that I asked to be allowed 
to wait?” he etammered. 

“No; I just let myself in,” she replied. “I have been 
out shopping all day; I suddenly discovered this after- 
noon that. I had to buy some new clothes, and, though I 
am a woman,” she smiled, “I don’t think I like the clothes 
one has to wear in London. I want tea.” She rang the bell. 
“ wat you have some too, or would you prefer wine or 
whisky ?.” 6 oe 

Gay intimated that he would like tea, and the sphinx- 
like servant appeared and obeyed Talma’s orders without a 


word. 

“You will find a Geavits in that box just beside you; 
I daresay you would like to smoke whilst you tell me the 
reason oF your visit.” - ae ’ 

Guy gratefully lit the little roll of Turkish tobacco. 

“It's fearfully difficult to begin,” he said unsteadily, 
for the first time removing his eyes from her face. “I—I 
am afraid I am the bearer of bad new8——” . 

“ Ded news!” 

Her voice was as if somebody had suddenly switched 
off the bright lights in a theatre and turned on dull green 
ones in their place—the colour he had seen in hor eyés. 
There was no actual fear in the repetition of his remark, 
only a note of intense anxiety, which seemed somehow 


worse, - - : 

Guy hesitated a moment. “Yes—though I thought 
perhaps a rumour might already have reached you—the 
newspapers, I mean. . . .” 

Taima smiled. “I never read the papers. I’m not a 
Londoner, you know. I have never lived in a city before; 
I have never mixed with my fellow-creatures, nor inter- 
ested myself in their affairs. So newspapers don’t interest 
m ” 


“She may yet,” she murmured as 


e! - 

Her atwolute frankness, her desire apparently to impart 
information, puzzled him and took-him off his guard. It 
‘ooh what he expected. It was hardly fear, he told 
himsclf. 7 

“Te rews to which I refer affects Mr. Sinclair Van- 
sittart—your husband?” 

He forced himself to look at her face then; it was 
necessary he should see the effect of his words. 


Don't At the same time, he felt ashamed of himeelf ; 
- he felt an awful brute. If she had been 

the prises silent, hard, and fiat, like her servant, it 
awarded on would have been easier. But she was 80 
the first - gefined and delicate—not in health, 
; page | tut in manner, in voice, in herself— 
teript you to have and somehow she gave the im- 


version of loneliness; she gave 
even the Earl of Westin 
the impression of a wild bird 


caged. 
e@ told himself angrily 
that he was only swept 
ty a silly wave of 


a try for one your- 
self ? Vou"we so « 
much to gain, so litle 
to lost. 
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She spoke hesitatingly now, for the first time—rather as 
if she considered Guy's question curious than as if she had 


Tgive these questions, 
can explain in one 


ve him impression that, instead of being embarrassed 
for herself, she was embarrassed for him. And that 
increased his embarrassment ; he didn’t know what to say. 


In spite of the dead man in the background and the 
hopeless tangle in which Fate was weaving his wife's life 
and his own, Guy found himself growing keen] interested 
in this woman. Mrs. Cappy was utterly unlike anything 
feminine. he had seen before. 

“Well,” she said at last, “you haven't told me your 
name. Evidently you have met Mr, Vansittart. Perhaps 
you are the Earl o Westinpant ge 

He nodded. “Yes; but how did you guess?” 

“Why, Mr. Vansittart told me he was going down to 
see you. He was with you last night, wasn't he?” 

Guy had to face her, otherwise he knew ra ge might 
enter her heart at any minute. He rose to his feet and 
walked across the room; he felt that gave him command 
of the situation. . 

“Yes; he called last night,” he said steadily, “with 
some strange story about a diamond necklace. Since he is 
no relation of yours, I can speak freely!” ; 

“You would speak fre¢ly anyway, I hope.” 

“The object of his visit was to sell m 
necklace, or—frankly, to blackmail me! But 
him away disappointed. ; The next one I dis- 
covered after waking this morning was that he had met 
with an accident. . . .” 

Talma rose then, not hastily nor fearfully, but slowly. 
Guy felt there was something tragic in her movements. 

“Please go on, quickly,” she said. 

“ He. was very. dangerously hurt. I am afraid you must 
prepare yourself for the worst.” 

Whether she loved the man at all, whether he were 
anything to her, Guy could not tell, for Talma’s com- 
posure and restraint were admirable. She stood quite still, 
imsoaeable, and looked at him with a strange, pathetic 

ignity. 

You mean he is dead,” she said quietly. 


“« Yes.” 2 _ 

There was silence. Guy quickly reslised that Talma 
wesn't gotny is faint, or have ‘hysterics, or do anyihing 
womanly, ‘The ordinary, unobservant individual woul: 
have said she was feelingless, but without looking at her 
face Guy knew she was feeling, though: what he could not 
tell. The curves of her body, so subtle and so slight, were 
as expressive as‘another woman's features. — - 

Though he began to despice himself, Guy had to be 
conventional, : . ” 

“I am so sorry,” he murmured—“ deeply. grieved to have 
to bring you this terrible news——” : 

She put up her hand to stop him instantly; then, after 
waiting a minute as if to obtain perfect control, T: . 
atood before the photograph of the ugly little skipper and 


wife this 
had to send 


‘looked dreamily, almost affectionately, at it. 


“Have you anything else to tell me?” she asked slowly, 
ag ge eg looking at Guy. . 

“T shall be glad if you can tell me anything know 
about Mr. Vansittart. At present,-as far as tom oun: 
cerned, the man and the manner of his death are wr 
in mystery. Has he a sing pie living, and, if so, where 
are they to be found? Has he any friends?” 

Talma sat down again, and now she lit a cigarette, 
apologising for doing so. 

“T only smoke when I am very, very worried. I don’t 
think Mr. Vansittart had any friends, and I know he had 
no relatives living. I——” She opened and closed her 
hands with rather a hopeless gesture. 

“TI can hardly call myself his friend—the sea gave him 
to me; perhaps’ that’s why he fascinated me. But he 
wasn't satisfied-with me; he wanted me to be very clever, 
to know more of thé world, the people, pictures, and books 
in it—at least, so he said. That's why he took me away 
from the sea and from Cappy, and left me alone here. 
He eaid when he had made eno money he was going 
to have a wonderful yacht; then- take me away 
to the sea again and we would never leave it.” 

“Then he loved you?” 

se that strange, hopeless gesture with her hands. 

es a: think 3 ver have a so.. It was just the 
sea brou us re! ut, of course, you ‘ 
ee oul, gue Shes. GaGa 

was silent awhile, into space. Guy fid 
uncomfortably. — es - rachis 

So far so good. Apparently the dead man had no 
friends nor telatives—only sothe connection with that 
villainous-looking little man in the’ photograph and this 
iBuddenly Tal sed he — 

nly ma arou: rself, threw 
cigarette, and looked at Guy. : me 
og one be pr thie Phage killed him?” : 

6 blin with terror, uestion was so direct, 
sudden.and unexpected. Now se wanted all his consien 
and all his —, yet both were deserting him in the 
Pie taih ioe wanda wean deer 

@ fel question was a . Perha 
So, enepected him! Better so than fhe ahead auepect 


understand,” he said coldly, striving to keep 
his voice steady. “I told you it was an accident——" 


1 
spoke as Gu 

i howe photograph he had studied eo closely 
_ “The police,” he continued calmly, “have almost decided 
it was a case of suicide. He was found early this morn. 
ing lying in a stream that runs from West House 
Park across a lane that leads to the village. He left ms 
last night, disappointed at his failure to extort money Ly 
blackmail.” , 

hs Venetians wasn't x coward,” Talma said again, quick!y, 
sharply. 

A change had come over her face and her figure, as we! 
as her es Like the sep that she loved, she sad capable 
of as sudden changes; her body was like the waves tossed 
by storm, her voice like the wind, sriving, relentless. Her 
hair seemed to quiver and curl as if possessed of a 
separate, fierce life. : 

“Vansittart had no fear,” she continued, “rather hs 
was feared; Fae even Death feared him. A dozen times 
I have seen _face death. I have seen him drive his 
boat into the jaws of death when the bravest men 
trembled; but Death ran away when. it saw his face. If 
they say he committed suicide they lie; if they say it was 
an accident they lie, and they lie if they say he was killed 
is ine fight! No; I know, if he is dead, he was mur. 


Guy shrugged his shoulders and turned away. Thouzh 
he kad controlled his voice somewhat, he knew his fxs 
played him false. He felt the blood crawling like water 
through his veins; his hands were icy, his cheeks were 
white. And he knew, too, that this woman, apparently so 
young, so weak and delicate, had no fear whatsoever, 
though physically he might break, trample on, destroy her, 
yet mentally she was at that moment his superior. 

“There was only one man,” ‘she continued, now almost 
speaking to herself, “who might have daregd——” 

Guy jumped too seme at the chance. ~ 

“Yes, yes,” he cried; “and who was he?” 

. Perhaps he read it on her face, perhaps for once his 
instincts were right. “You mean that man,” he cried, 
pointing to the photograph—“ that man killed him?” 

Talma smiled, i her teeth between her red lips. 

“No,” she whispered, going over to Guy, laying one 
delicate shaped hand on his shoulder. “He is one who 
feared him; and Vansittart robbed him of me! But he 
is far away at the other end of the earth! There was, 
however, one with him, whose name I don't even know, 
who I think both feared and hated Vansittart, for the 
latter held his life in his hands!” ; 

Guy dropped back a pace or two; at last the advantage 
lay with him. And he remembered the cryptic message 
in the letter he had found in Vansittart’s et: 

“Send cablegram A.” 

Dick Rushden’s doom! That cablegram had to be found 
and sent, and it was hidden somewhere in this woman's 
room ! 

Her eyes challenged him, and he met the challenge. It 
might be that, like the man she had served and lost, her 
silence could be bor , whether she suspected him or not. 
= de was —— gaory not ie sight of oer a 
8 & woman who sit aside and watc e 
would be for him or against him ! 

He must either buy, cheat—or get rid of Talma Cappy. 
Her evidence that there were two men roaming the world 
who feared and hated Vansittart would be invaluable! 

Guy glanced across the room at her; she was looking at 
him curiously, waiting for him to speak. ~ And whilst ho 
hesitated, from the street outside he heard the muffled, 
raucous shouts of the newsboys : 


“Murder mystery! Startling arrest expected! All the 
winners!” Sag os wk 
“®Do you hear that?” he whispered. 

you 

Talma nodded. “I told you he was murdered!” 

Guy. walked to the window and looked out, listening to 
the voices dying away across the square. His brain was 
in a tumult; he couldn't think. He couldn't decide how 
far he could trust this woman. To show he feared her 
would, be fatal. To ask for her help and suggest the 
course of ‘action’ shé ‘should pursue, dangerous. Every 
word he. spoke she ‘might use as evidence against him and 
his wife!" The real question he had to“decide—the on!y 
inevitable question where this woman was concerned—was : 
Did she love Vansftart, or did she love gold? Would sha 
seek revenge or wealth? Her face was a mask, her 
character still an enigma! - 

“There's a train about nine o'clock,” he said s!owly, 
“which I intended catching. Will you dine with me 
somewhere, then we can talk the matter over!” 

Talma . “I think I should like to accompany 
you to Westingham ; my presence may be necessary. Wit! 
you wait here a minute whilst I put a few things into my 
dressing-bag? I won't keep you leas ™ 

_ (Another long instalment next week.) 
ee 


“Yes, ma'am,” said Mary. “I’m going to leave 
you. I don’t like that snip of a dude that calls on 
Miss Mabel.” F 

“The idea,” exclaimed her mistress, “he doesn’t 
call to sce you, so what——” :. 

“I know he don't, ma’am, but I’m afraid one 0 
the neighbours might think he does.” 


“ 4%, 

Tue man with the camera was taking a photograpa 
of a theatrical company. A young girl, of not over 
sixteen years, with startling ellos hair, tripped 
across the stage. 

“Here comes ‘ The Beloved of the Gods,’” whispered 
the manager. | 

“Why have you dubbed her that?” asked the 
photographer, with interest. 

“Because she has dyed so young.” 


No eyes but grow rounder and wonderfully bright, As they feast on this ROYAL--a beautiful sight. 


ei a ae xc tie 


cAM ERA 


You will want this Camera whtn you go out cycling and on your holidays. 
ee uae | Loads and Unloads in Daylight, and 
takes 25 pictures on @ single spool. Each picture the exact size of a penny 
stamp. The “Ticka” is made of metal throughout, and-highly plated. , 


H.M. The Queen uses a “ Ticka.” . 
" Booklet, full of “ Ticka 2» pictures, tree, by post. All Photo Dealess sell 
© Tichas” here. 


<< CUSTARD 
PLASMON COCOAI| ) wnciew ou 
Ten Times as Nourishing as 
Ordinary Cocoa—More Diges- 


tible —- Fuller in Flavour. 


ASK YOUR GBOCER FOR IT. 


HEADACHE = 


tN 10 MINUTES. 


APPLY NOW FOR 
ART CATALOGUE WSaa) — 
64 pages POST FREE ; . free from Leslie ie ~. Weston-suver 
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UREA TISM. — When all else fai! 
BORIC. the latest discovery. Thin, marvelitc: 
cures all eawerers from Rhen. 


mating, Rover Bower foils, wonderful resuits. Bottles : + 
free.— The Kuric Co. “Station Pe rmde, Harrorar. 
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draught that 

will do mor than just trickle 
down your throat. You 
want a long pull and a 
strong pull of some- 


ion eerie oe A Teenie 1h thing that will not Qua 
only moisten but will NG 


please and satisfy. Try 

the delicious Eiffel Tower x 
Lemonade. It is really exe. “SQ 
quisite; the rich, ripe aroma 

of the glorious Messina Lemon lingers 
over every drop distilled. A 4id. bottle 
makes 2 galions. | ~ 


Whe “Medical Magazine” says: - 

“The simplicity of this preparation is its great recommendation.. In a very 
short period of time, and with a minimum of trouble, we have before us a delicious 
drink for Summer use, a Lemonade as refreshing as _ to the most critical taste, 
and as harmless as it is possible to obtain.” 


© aattons FOR 2 42>. 
on eee Soe LEMONADE. 
Dr.-ANDREW WILSON. 23x12 eile. 


Plantol Soap 


represents a new feature in the 
art of soap-making. It is made 
from fruit and vegetable oils, 
and contains no animal fat. 
Alone, these oils are soothing 
- and emollient. When delicately 
blended and manufactured into 
Plantol Soap they act as a balm 
_ to the skin. 


A TOILET TREASURE. 


LEVER BROTHERS, LIMITED, PORT SUNLIGHT, ENGLAND. 
The namo LEVER on soap is a guarantee of Purity and Excellence. 
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SOME DAINTY DISHES. 


Lemon Water I 


FECTIONER.) : 
Poached Eggs without Exes. 

Make some biancmange with cornflour 
or gelatine as you would for an ordinary 
. pour this into very small, wetted 
saucers; W! set, turn out into a glass 


i half a preserved apricot on each, 
yng the aie roand. latter will 
be improved -by a slight flavouring of 
liqueur. a 
Ginger Syrup aos 

To use with 1r gasogene, may be 
made as . follows : four pounds and a 
half of loaf- with two pinte and a 
half of water dissolved and clear. When 


add six ounces of essence of ginger, two 
een of Rhine wine, and sufficient burnt 
sugat to colour. Mix well and let settle. 
(Reply to MatsoNnETTE.) 
Doevilled Cockle Patties. 

Prepare some cockles carefully so that 
no sand can be left in them. When cooked, 
drain and set in a stewpan with sufficient 


rich brown sauce to cover then ;. season with. 


enne a pinch of cw powder, 
and a iow ps of essence of an ovy. Let 
all simmer for a few minutes. Fill small 
tty cases with the mixture, and serve very 
ot. (Reply to Swan.) 
For Ormskirk Gingerbread. . 
Mix two pounds and a half of flour with 
one —_s , one grated ——, 
one ounce ginger, one ounce 
mixed spice, and four ounces of — 
1. Warm a pound of treacle, mix 
gay a a oa 
the dry i ients y- ou 
thin, ad into biscuits, and bake in a slow 
oven till crisp. (Reply to ExteRron.) 
Boiled Eels. ; ae 
Ingredients.—Two eels, bunch of parsley, 


salt, r, parsle and butter sauce. 
‘Suall ode are Beet for. Boiling; . they 


should be put on in just enough water to 
cover them, with a bunch of parsley, salt, 
and pepper. Half an hour is generally 
sufficient time, but as soon as tender the 
eels are done; then drain them and cover 


with parsley and butter sauce. Fels are very 
siseatibhe aad delicate when cooked in this 
way. : 
Red Mullet 


Is excellent if baked from this recipe: 
Fold each mullet in oiled paper, fasteni: 
the ends. Place them in a dish or saut 
pan in the oven, and bake for twenty to 
twenty-five minutes. Serve the fish in thin 
papers. With the liquor which escapes when 
the ‘ends are unfastened, prepare the sauce, 
which must be served in a tureen. Mix 
with it a lump of butter blended with a little 
flour, a glass of red wine, some lemon-juice, 
8 tezspoonful of essence of , and some 
cayenne. Let all boil up, and serve at once. 
Spanish Puffe for Lunch. 

Chop some cold meat, season with 
parsley and sweet herbs, add Yorkshire 
relish, pepper and salt, with sufficient stock 
to moisten the whole. Dredge with flour 
add some stoned raising and a few cropped 
olives. Have at hand two hard-boiled eggs 


cut small. all lightly with cayenne 
Pepper. Make some puff _— and roll out 
thin; cut this into squares of four inches. 
Put a tab’ of. the mixture on a 
uare of .. Pinch the , and, 
when all are ready, to a light brown in 
& pan of boiling fat. Drain on thick paper, 
scatier dried salt over, and serve. 
Beef and Ham Pie. 
e ore pound and a half of beefsteak 


of cooked ham and four hard-boiled eggs 
into slices. . Arrange these ingredients in 
pile in 8 es season ah 
pred parsley, thyme, marjoram, lemon 
pee , and salt. Put a cupful of 
good stotk into the dish, cover with rich 
pastry, brush over the crust with yolk 

‘ in & sharp oven till the 
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THE INEVITABLE WASHING TUNIC. 

z A WASHING tunic (No. 17206) of the kind here 
shown is almost indis where the small 
child of two to four is concerned, be it boy or 
girl. And surely never was design more 
accommodating, for the little garment would 
answer equally well for a coat. 

Children are much more ible to heat 
and cold than we grown-ups, and the little folks’ 
daily constitutional will do more harm than 
unless they are coolly clad during warm days. 
Wearing a shady hat and a little coat of the 
kind here shown, in crash, drill, or linen, any 
child should féel comfortable, for unless a visit is 
to be paid during the outing and the coat bas to 
be removed, there is no necessity for a frovk to 
be worn beneath. Indeed, the use of overalls 
indoors and “washing coats outdoors shoald 

~reduce a child's washing to the minimum, frocks 
being reserved for occasional wear. 

Anything simpler than this little garment you 
can hardly conceive, for the sac k is cut 
without a scam and the fronts are quite plain, 
made in one as they are, from neck to hem. 

The capes are single and if you would 
economise in cutting, the deeper cape of the two 
may be neatly seamed at the centre back, though 
in any case two and a half yards of thirty-inch 
goods should be ample. 

In coloured linen, with a white kid belt, these 

little coats are dainty indeed. ‘ 

SOC 


TO STRAIGHTEN THE SHOULDERS. 

THERE used to be a rule in all young ladies’ academies that the young 
pupils must touch the elbows behind them. Every day they were 
ee to stand in a row and tap the elbows ther at the back. 

ndmothers will tell us how rigidly this was enforced, and how 
the girl who could not do it was required to keep on practising until she 
had accomplished the feat. 

Tapping the elbows ther was one _wuy of resting when the back was 
tired. It would bea exercise to-day. 


FEED BABY REGULARLY. 
Ir baby has hiccough it is usually a sign of stomach derangement, and 
-. ates ae his eiage = irregular gary Nang too 
uently or requently enough, or it ma: that is being 
overfed. In either case the child cites from Tuletion, because after a 
sag long fast it takes more than is good for it, and this repletion results 


Regular hours of feeding should be strictly enforced, otherwise much 
more troublesome symptoms will arise. A teaspoonful of fluid magnesia 
should be given in the milk once or twice, and will probably cure the 
hicoough. “If it does not, the food will probably mod changing, more 
— y if any farinaceous food is given. 

hould the hiccough be severe, four or five grains of calcined magnesia, 
with a little syrup and aniseed water may be given, but if it persists and 
increases, a doctor should be consulted. 


BITS ABOUT BEDDING. 

Vrry few people take proper care of bedding. It is a rock on which 

many housewives go to pieces. 
To wash bed-ticking, rinse it well in cold water, to which bas been added 
some permanganate of potash. This will make it }ertect sweet. Stains 
can be removed with the assistance of chloride of lime, but the ticking 
should be rinsed afterwards. % 

The best way to clean bed feathers is to put them into a barrel of hot 
soapsnds, shaking them well all the time they are in the water. Then rinse 
them thoronghly, and wring them in a cloth, so as to extract: all the 
moisture that is possible. ak, 

Spread them out on a clean sheet in 2 warm room, and leave them there 
to all night; then place them on another sheet, and beat them well 
with a stick. This is a very disagreeable process, and a veil should be tied 
over the face and head to prevent the fluff from getting into the hair and 


es. 

For young children nothing is so good as a bed of oat chaff. It is 
warm, but not heating; it should be renewed every three months, and the 
tick should be well washed before it is made up again. 


NATURE CURES. 

TuRNtps are good for nervous disorders. Yet it would not be wise for 
nervous d tics to add a huge quantity of raw or even cooked turnips 
to their ordinary meals, as digestive disturbances would arise which would 
more than offset af medicinal effect of the turnips. So with any other 
food, recommended for certain disorders. If the food is such that the 
system can assimilate it without disturbance, sufferers will find the 
following list usefal : 

Carrots for sufferers with asthma. 

Spinach is useful to thoee suffering with gravel. 

Lettuce is valuable to those suffering from insomnia. 

Blackberries as a tonic. Ueeful in all forms of diarrhea. 

Honey is wholesome, strengthening, cleansing, healing, and nourishing. 

Bananas, ally if cooked, are useful as a food for those suffering 
from chronic diarrhea, . 

Lemons for feverish thirst in sickness, for biliousness, low fevers, 
rheumatism, colds, coughs, and liyer complaint. . x ; : 

Celery is invaluable as a food to those suffering from any form of 
rheumatism ; for the diseases of the nerves and nervous psia. 

Figs are aperient and wholesome. They are valuable as a food for 
those suffering from cancer; they are used externally as well us internally. 

Fresh ripe fruits are excellent for purifying the blood and toning up the 
system. As specific remedies, oranges are aperient. Svur oranges are 
highly recommended for rheumatism. 


HINTS FOR THE HOME. 


For the Bath. 

Dissolve a tablespoonful of rock 
ammonia in it. This makes the water soft 
and invigorating. 

When Boiling Ham, Salt Beef, or 
Tongue 

_ For eating cold, leave the joint in the 

liquor until cool. By this means the flavour 

is very much improved. 

Horseradish for Garnish. 

.. Wash and_ brush the horseradish! 

thoroughly, let it lie in cold water for an 

hour; scrape off the ouler skin, and very 

finely shred the root downwards with a sharp 

knife. Arrange this in little bunches on 

meat or fish, and put some round the dish. 

For Blue Mould on White Dress. 

Try this remedy: Rub the spots well 
with yellow soap,.and then scrape on to them 
some finely-powdered chalk. Lay the dress 
upon the grass in the sun, and, as it dries, 
wet The mildew will probably come 
out after the second application. (Heply to 
Sprortina READER.) ; 

Gnat Bites 

In summer are very troublesome, so some 
of my readers may be glad to know of a 
lotion that this persistent insect objects to 
and avoids. Put four tablespoonfuls of eau 
Ge Coles into a ig Roget it one 

m pennyroyal. i is spon 
the hands twice a day. Try this bee, 
also for small midges. 

How to Dye Small Skine Black. 

Small skins with the fur on, such as 
those of rabbits, etc., may be dyed black 
in this. we Boil one ounce of logwood, a 

uarter of an ounce of sumach, and a 
rachm of copperas in four pints of water. 
Put your fur into the liquid, give it a boil, 
rinse it, and pass it through alum water. 
Rinse it again and hang out to dry. (Reply 
to Novices) 
Pickled Cucumbers. 

I would remind my readers who make 
their pickles at home, that it is time to 
think about pickling cucumbers. Gather 
small ones, wipe ‘hen, put into a jar, 
——_ them with vinegar. To each pint 
of vi 
Leave 


em for a weck. Pour away the 


» add a tablespoonful of salt. 


vinegar, boil some more with half a pound 


of sugar and a teaspoonful of peppercorns 
to every ea Pour the 
vinegar over the cucumbers. When cold, 
cover with bladder. 


To Keep Butter Cool in Summer, 

Tie each pat in muslin, throw it into a 
deep bowl of salted water placed on the 
stone floor of the larder and away from the 
window, cover the pan with a piece of wet 
muslin, that has been dipped into cold water 
in which powdered saltpetre has been dis- 
solved. eep this constantly moist, and 
chango the water morning and night. If 
butter be used from an earthenware crock, 
stand the crock in a vessel of saltpetre water 
to come half way up the sides, cover it with 


boiling ~ 


< + Paaad~ robe te 


muslin, as described, and let the ends rest ~ 


in the water. (Reply to NETLEY ResipEnts.) 


A Well-Spread Table, and the Man 
* Fell Out” with it. 

A manufacturer says he started out as a 
young man with almost perfect health, but 
that “by the time I was 24 I had simply 
ruined my digestion a course of living 
common among those who indulge in unwisely 
selected food and deny their eppetiins nothing, 
And so years , during which every sort 
of food seemed to do just the opposite of what 
it should pave done with me. A well- 
spread table was offensive to me. The sight or 
smell of food made me sick. 

“This was my condition when a friend in- 
sisted that I should Grape-Nuts food. To 
please him I , and for more than a 
year I ate positively nothing but Grape-Nuts 
—it was my soup course, my meat, and my 
sweets. I never tired of it, and grew steadil 
falter and hearter, tll T put 40 pounds of good 
solid flesh, that had never been there before, 
on my bones. M: 
memory of a terri! 

“I am well now, and Grape-Nuts is still 
found on my table, in one form or another, 
at every meal. A meal without Grape-Nute 
is a very poor meal for me.” Name given by 
Grape-Nuts Co., 66 Shoe Lane, E.0. 

There's a reason. 


Though the cover's superb, ret it can’t be denied, That it doesn’t compare with the ROYAL inside, 


eat 8 OOS 
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Devonshire, a hale old lady of seventy-four, is 
naturally proud of the great service that a happy 
chance enabled her to render in a matter whi 
justly occupies so prominent a place in the history 
of British colonisation. 

Another letter I have received in reference to 
this absorbing subject is from Mr. David King, & 
nephew of John King, who, as narrated, fortunately 
survived the terrible expedition, in spite of all the 
severe privations and hardships he has undergone. 
Mr. David King, who writes to me from Newry, 
Ireland, has in Kis possession the gold watch, with 
a suitable inscription, which was presented to his 
distinguished uncle by the Royal Geographical 
Society, and, needless to say, it ia a memento that 
he prizes bet highly indeed. It eg soured be 
What Awful Grammar ! great satisfaction to me to note is addition: 
a. J. Jomxs jens an tungrammaticsl sentence, whi oe ot beg me, age te Vs and 

is said to e record for inaccuracy, every WoO: ; f° 5 : . 

being incorrect. The sentence mich ; I. them resi. i Mirco thanks for their useful and in 

oe yourn?” And my pormeapondat suggests ae . 

.W. ought to be able to go one better «- | Try to Gallop in SKirte. 
For the moment we do not seem to | Way can’t girls run? demands 8. 8. They look, 8. 8. 


Rare anyone on or ta whan grammar is een tt | "aka, pene tidialoue_ when, thoy” ty to, be 


A : awfal examplee— cause they kick their feet out sideways instead of 
Laie abtiged <A ert cape 3 = ay eeres . aoa moving them sienignt up and down as a man does. 
» & reg * A —————B 
means, in spite of his uncomfortably ambiguous run, 8. 8? pol lo you really think nef ies 
suggestions. A sentenee in which every word is un- | ) 0’. nan b ie buen ate nk & gir chi mgd 
grammatical must necessarily be brief, especially head into th a cause he bt “4 sticking } 
if its meaning is simple and clear. Sentences that th with h e selec ts while i 18 mors 
contain a large proportion of errors are, however, ere wit ner te me Lomein aT at on 
frequent enough. “Us didn’t ought to ha’ went,” occasions a girl frequently breaks all amateur re- 
cords for the distance covered until her tormentor 


is a sentence I noted recently in a country village ; locks himself’ into his bed : 

: : room. It is true, how- 
an a eae i Micrearaac tek | Stas ge hare eck of Ning owt te 
“ly yer don’t know nobody what don’t want feet sideways when doing a sprint. The reason is 


; Pir very simple. Just you pop on a skirt, 8. 8., and 

no ie to do nuffin’, does yer!” will take some | . oo" What sort of a figure you will cut when you try 
gallop. ir rag a when their 

beating. to gall Skirts d t egy thei 
wearen tries to run, and to avoid this she gets into 
us Make a ogre Mad. oe fa outiae the habit of raising her knees as little as possible— 
Ts appears to have some enemy whom “isben hence the curious sideways action that you have 
to drive into a eae of wrath. He wishes to noticed. 


know what is best way, in an argument, of = 

peaking re opponent eg Lis ee hs aves An Idea I Can't Adopt. 

the very finest way, Kars, is, in reply to every | 4 warm-HEaRTED Irish reader suggests that we should 
single thing he says, to repeat one remark and deduct 10 per cent. of the ammeats received in the 
never to change it. ‘This drives « man perfectly | Limerick Competition and place it to the credit of 
frantic in about five minutes. I once heard ®| ‘the Fresh Air Fund. This is a useful suggestion, 
uarrel between two cab-drivers. One launched but it is not one which will commend itself to 


orth streams of words and arguments. Whenever readers. And for this very good reason : That ev 


he paused for breath the other would quietly re- subecriber-to the Fresh Air Fund likes to feel thes 


mark: “Old red nose!” He never said anything epee Naar a 

else. To whatever was hurled at him his "Gentle pgs ge olbiotis pposl J oi eae i puctotion 
reply was, “Old red nose!” The other was simply so far has handed to us voluntarily, and the 
foaming at the mouth when.I left him. You see, last thing in the world we would care to do would 
the way @ man ventilates his feelings during an be to deduct from the amount of prize money offered 
argument is by attacking the w points of | 9 certain proportion on behalf of the Fresh Air 
everything his opponent says, and laughing them Fund. If readers who enter these competitions feel 


to scorn. But when his opponent says nothing at : : 
ail bet “OA ned noon” oe le $0 Ghat effect, sufficiently gencrous to inclose a few stamps or 


what is a man to do? The particular remark was the oes reo oes #0 be placed to ie © Page 
= por polite, but it was extraordinarily little ones whom they will benefit. 
lective. 


ee Paradise at Epping. 

“First Time Tales.” I wis that -all my good-natured readers who have 

Tus article in the Whitsun Holiday Number of P.W. been lending a helping hand to the F.A.F. could 
on the “First Crossing of Australia” has aroused have been with us at Epping to witness the first 
a remarkable interest throughout the country. outing of London’s slum children. Even more do 
Among the many letters I have received on the I wish that those who have not yet sent along their 
subject is one from Mrs. James Henry Wills, a subscriptions had been present. I am quite sure 
relative of William John Wills, the brave explorer that ever afterwards we should have numbered them 
who, as our narrative tells, died of starvation on amongst our most faithful helpers. No one could 
his return journey across the “Dead Heart of have watched the wild delight of those thousand 
Australia.” Mrs. Wills went out to Aystralia in ragged little children without wanting to bring tHe 
1854, having at that time lost all trace of Mr. same chance of a day’s happiness within the reach 
William John Wills, who had sailed for the Anti- of some of the less fortunate mites who had been 
pedes some yams previone7: and her connection left behind. It is quite impossible in a short 
with the exploring party, though quite accidental, paragraph to give you _ equate idea of the 
is a matter of history. At that time the gold fever way in which every one of those white-faced little 
was at its height, and Mrs. Wills undertook, with boys and girls enjoyed themselves. You must read 
her husband, the trying journey to the diggings at the article on Page 918. They were little prisoners 
Blanchetown, on the River Murray. It was, how- who had been suddenly let loose into the sunshine. I 
ever, @ town only in name, for there were no shall never forget their screams of joy over 
houses, and the gold diggers had all the rough discovery of a few dandelions and buttercups, and 
experiences of camp life. Mrs. Wills tells a moving the half-awed delight with which they watched the 
tale of the illness of the only other lady of her birds flitting about amongst the trees. 
party, who, being too weak to proceed, compelled 
dod ease to Mal pe a —_ by pind eae comgee The Tale of a Frog. 

ells, re the unfortunate lady died. e sur- | Amonast the many amusing, and, at the same ti 

vivors buried her by the side of the hill on which pathetic, incidents whi oi came scm age 
they were camping, and then resumed their toil- | course of the afternoon I think the following must 
some journey with hearts that, as we may readily be awarded first prize. Seeing an excited group 
believe, wero sad enough. It was while at Blanche- of ragged crowded — in a corner of the 
town that Mrs. Wills, by a lucky accident, was glade, I walked across to discover what was taking 
instrumental in leading the authorities to the spot place. One of them wes holding in his hands a 
where the body of her relative lay. She had small frog, and no words can paint the excitement 
strolled some distance away from the camp with | and envy depicted on the faces of his companions. 
her child when she saw two camels stumbling along, Amongst the latter were two little brothers who 
looking for water. Hoing up to them, she found sessed between them the ‘magnificent sum of one 
them quite tractable, ,and was able to keep them caltpenny. As I arrived on ‘the scene, they were 
near her while she “coo-eed” as loudly as she just offering the whole of their worldly capital in 
could for her husband. The animals were taken exchange for the frog, and its original captor was 
down to Adelaide at the request of the Government, being torn between the pangs of avarice and pride. 
and subsequent investigations, made by the When I inquired what they intended to do with 
authorities, ultimately led to the discovery of the | the luckless reptile, one of the brothers replied with 
spot where the brave explorer, William John Wills, a joyous air of anticipation: “Tike ’im ’ome, and 
had died. Mrs. J. H. Wills, who is now living in shove ’im in a cige, and watch ’im ’op, sir.” I 


Note.—A pencilecase will be awarded to each reader whose letter is 
or whose suggestion for a title is used. 
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ventured to point out that the frightened animal 
would not long survive such an abrupt change in 
- ee ae hy judicious division of 
jwopence mana to all parties away con- 
tented. That frog, I think, was the only "living 
thing present who did not thoroughly enjoy the 
afternoon, and even he was none the worse for his 
adventure. ’ 


Fresh Air Fund Figures. 

Tus following contributions to the Fresh Air Fund 
have not been previously acknowledged : 
Amounts already acknowledged, £1,258 3s. 103d. 
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2s. : BE. Atkinson, 1s. 6d.; 

And éd.; Mrs. Ward, 1s. 6d.; Lovers of , 
i 4s, 6d.; ‘‘ Anon.,” 1s.; Colin and 

David, 3s.; E. C., 1s.; Stacey Murray, 2s. 8d.; C: p: 6 

Onslow Carey, 10s.; Mrs. White, 5e.; M. E. B., A. J. R., and 

W. T. B., 5s.; The Widow's 1s.; A. Mackay, £1 1s; 

Cov., 1s. 6d.; Reader of Novst Mac. ny The Sender, 1s.; 


mn, lis.; Staff of Van Den Berghe, 
P. Hart, 9s. 6d.; Employees of Kenny and Co., 3s.; Alton 


Bai Sul gl mantan Nett age et eyo 
6a. 6d.; a . Y> . is 
Violett, 1s. 9d. ; is Hone 1 BW ward, iW. J 
3s.; Ne! Mrs. 
xe , 3s. 3d.; Ashton EB. Lyon, £1 2%. 10d.; A. West, 
8s. 7d.; Bileen Mache, 6s.; W. Thorpe, 10s.; B. B. Bull, 
£1 15s. 6d.; E. Tanner, Se. 6d.; Leeds Municipal Offices, per 
E. Shapley, 10s.; W. Robinson, 13s. 6d.; J. Beattie, 4s.; 
Miss H., 1s.; O. H. West, 6s.; Employees of L. Sch 
Ltd., per A. E., 18s, 6d.; J. Buchanan, 10s.; Crew of 8. Yacht 
Zlsresh pee 0, Comeron, 105; G, Metreeald, ee oe 
. Hibernia, 3; Wa 1 
pany Of MS, iter ia 31.; V. terenecn, 30 4 
Ramscy, ¢s. 6d.; T Fysh, 1s. éd.; T. F. pcg gn 
Bherpin, @s.; Workers at 7 Wells Btreet, per Frances, 
13s. 9d.; Miss Currie, 2s.; Mrs. Scull, 10s.; H. M., £1 8. 4d.; 
Mabel Turner, 1s. 2d.; Mrs. Moore, 60.; Staff of J. Line and 
Sons, per H. A. Walker, 12s. 1d.; Two Prizes won at Derby 
of Barclay, Ourle, and Co., per J. Cooper, £3 3s.; 
Pa Wards of EN. Hospital, Chatham, 6s. 6d.; St. 
rew’'s , Malta, , Ste; nm, £2 2s.; A Poor 
Woman, 9d.; Compton House, per F. Cookson, 16s. $d.; K. 
iff, ; J. C. 8. and J. Carpenter, 10s. ; eg RE 
. 0s. ° a 


Dobbyn, 10s.; Miss M. Armstrong, 5s. ; ie 
8.20 a.m. Trein Stourbridge to Birmingham, 
‘Arrogant, per Com. R. Rowley, £8 2s.; M. 
D. W. B., 14s. ; Electrical Office, Chat! 60. 6d.; 
P. G. Clark, £1 66. ; Swee; oon 8.8. Saint Egbert, £1 6s. 
Grand (P.W.) Total, £1,422 12s. 93d. 

There are no expensce of management for the Fresh Air Fund. 
Every penny sabecribed goes to the children in food or fare. AU 
expenses ate borne iy ine promoters, Messrs. O. Arthor Pea 
Limited, the “’ Daily " Limited, the Standard Newspapers 
J.imited, and the Union. There is no distinction of 
class or creed. Ninepence pays for a day's ha) for a child; 
£8 2s. pays for a complete y of 200, with mecessary 
attendants. Subscriptions should be te the Hon. Sccre- 

, F.A.F., Pearson's reo. Henretta Street, we. 
and ‘will be acknowledged in the paper. Collecting forms may be 
on application. 
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KRUGER'’S GOLD 
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from their newsagents issues 
4s. 1d. abroad, post free, from 


One Cash Gift of 810. 
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Another set of pictures will appear next , week. 


THE WOMAN WHO 


IS HIDDEN... 


Read the intensely interesting and. dramatic 
true story of the secret of the late President 


Kruger’s . hidden 


treasure 


hoard, 


-exclusively in this week's 


ONE PENNY. - EVERY TUESDAY. 


AUGUST. 


‘ 
: : er, ssion the Jusurange Cor i re 
» 4 h itis, wilh his, or ver, pase ea signal 
. penci!, on the space provided 
@ | within twenty-four hours Tents and that ager igo! cna et of 


os. 854 to 983 inclusive, containing the first thirty-three sets of piotures, 
@ Publisher, “ Pearson’s Weskly,” Henriotta Street, Loudon, W.C. 


£500 A YEAR FOR LIFE. 


One Cash Gift of R100. 


@ne Cash Gift of $50. 
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O@ This Insurance Scheme covers any 
erson travelli as a nger in 


any part of Great Britain or Ireland. 


NEARLY £13,000 ALREADY PAID. 


We pay any number of claims in respect of 
each accident—not the first claim only. 


£2,000 RAILWAY 


gi00 RAILWAY INSURANCE, 


itt CYCLING / 


494 Claims aiindy pall, including three of 
£2,000 and one of £1,00 000. 


This Insurance holds 


good for any number of claims 
of £3, _each—not for one only., £2,000 _ specially 
ranteed by THe OcEan Apcrimae aND laa 
ORPORATION, LimiTEn, 36 to 44 Moo ae a 
to whom notices of claim, under the following tions, mi 
sent within seven days to the above address, ~ 
wi'l be paid by the above Corporation to the legal 
representative of any person killed by an acci- 
£2, 000 dent in Great Britain or Ireland to the oger 
train in which the deceased was travelling as a 
passenger (including post-office servants in railway sorting vans), 
ea yho, at the time of such accident, had in his, or her, possession, 
nsurance Coupon on this page, or the paper in which it is, 
with his, or ‘her. usual signature, written in ink or pencil, on the . 
ce provided at the foot. This paper may be left at his, or ber, 
ace of abode, so long as.the coupon is signed. 


appearing p PROVIDED ALSO, Shak the said sum shall be paid to the 


representative of such person injured, should ‘death result from 
such accident within three calendar montlus thereafter, and that 
notice of the accident be given within three days of its 
In the event of a person having the current namber of 
Pearson's Weekly on him, or ther, at the time of being 
£100 killed by a railway accident in the United K' 
although not by an accidcn? to any train $. sehich, 
she may be travélling as a passenger, the Dextas Bou the 
deceased will receive the sum of NB. H UNDRED NDS, 
whether the coupon be signed or not, provided notice. in 
be given to Tite Ockan AcciDeNtT amp Guanantes C 
36 to 44 Moorgate Street, London, E.0., within seven ‘ttom’ the 
occurretice oe aceie nt? Sioa 
me Hundred Pou. te who 
of Pearson's Weekly ap datah Sk ag the Next xt~ofsk' 
who meets his death b: white actually 
tovided that deceased a fe tin ‘uae of such accident 


Coctien “ee 


which 


ve address within three 


so long as tho coupon is ee left St kis, ab her, pace 


such accident to the said Corporation at al 
days of ite occurrence. This 


8 insurance holds good for- the current w. 
entities the i to the eee of, and is eects only, and 
ie “* Ocean ent and Guaran pany, 
Act,” 1890. Risks Nos. 2 and 3. = , aie 
The Purchase of this Pabli a é@ admitted to be the payment 
ct. 


of a Premiuin under Sect. A Print of the Act can 


be seen at the office of this Journal, or of the said SOL paralion 
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_BEECHAN'S PILLS do just whatit is hoped they 


A are unique in this: that they suit you, and ceebyhads ; ana: cannot hurt anybody. 


It is important to have that perfect sense of security.’ “They ‘aré Nature’s Temedy, 


innocent of harmful. drugs, and compounded only of. pure. herbs. - You are not alway S 


well—few are. This isa remedy you may take, and feel safe. The weight of evidence 


i “is. proof of. this. . Proof..is what we. have to. - go. by. .- If we. prove. a thing to. be 
Mi incomparably good, we know it is- ‘good. "Several generations: ‘of other people have proved 


apleasant symptoms persistent, 
wil do—assist Nature to recover 
herself... That will give you confidence in proving the fact for. yourself. Where you 


. that when the system is jaded, the faculties. clouded, a 


have a great body of opinion, each person saying seeten that eo 


PILLS are the 


BEST. FOR ME 


‘ you must accept: the universal verdict. The interested testimony-of one here and theve 


in a multitude, and no more, is inconclusive; it is what the multitude does. Actions 
speak louder than words. Note particularly whether the multitude keeps a remedy on « 
near. shelf, if ills come, tobe ready for them. That is- the real evidence.. In many 


thousands of homes, here in England and across the seas, BEECHAN'S PILLS a 


esteemed as the one family medicine for those common ills—almost periodic in these day: 
—arising from. defective action of the liver, kidneys, and stomach. . That isa habit whic! 
speaks very loud. You must judge on the facts, and test others’ experience, | by your ov. 
Therefore take BEECHAM'S, PILLS yourself, or on this wv semmate of othe, and you 
will prove them to be the. 


BEST FOR You. 


pemmnnnnnnnnnmacinaennnnnnts not ee SNe aE NO 


a - ‘Sold “eerpanere In Boxes, Price a (66 pills): a a0 co lt) 
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